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Lessons  from  Music/Contents 


1 hat  occurs  to 


you 1 


hen  vou  think  of 


Wr 

f “music  lessons?”  Do  you  think  of 
learning  music  you  wanted  to  share 
with  friends?  Of  being  so  engaged 
that  you  wanted  to  do  nothing  else?  Or  do  you 
remember  feelings  of  boredom,  anxiety,  or 
hurt? 

In  this  issue  we  focus  on  learning  and  teach- 
ing conditions  that  could  lead  to  music-making 
as  an  engaging  and  delightful  life-long  experi- 
ence for  everyone.  Learning  to  be  music-mak- 
ers and  music-lovers  is  for  every  student  and 
teacher,  not  just  the  “Music  Teacher”  and  the 
“Music  Class  .’’This  is  because  music  is  a voice  of 
the  soul,  and  the  school  should  foster  the  devel- 
opment and  care  of  the  soul.  Music-making  is 
best  done  in  the  context  of  a supportive  com- 
munity and  in  itself  builds  community.  Magic  in 
Room  7 and  The  Downtown  Music  Festival  are 
examples  of  how  this  can  happen.  And,  whose 
or  what  music  should  be  made?  The  music  of 
ordinary  people,  of  all  people,  of  community. 
Music  of  the  heart! 

Section  2 focuses  on  the  conditions  that  fos- 
ter engagement  with  music.  But,  these  are  not 
just  for  music  education — they  are  lessons 
from  music  for  all  learning  across  the  curricu- 
lum . The  essential  conditions  for  learning — 
whether  literacy,  numeracy,  morality,  culture, 
sport,  dance,  or  music — are  through  immer- 
sion in  and  frequent  demonstration  of  what  is  to 
be  learned  in  a context  where  there  is  a positive 
emotional  tone  and  a supportive  sense  of  com- 
munity. This  is  best  done  from  early  childhood. 
However,  engagement  is  the  key — the  learner 
must  become  engaged  with  real,  meaningful, 


and  relevant  content. To  develop  to  an  advanced 
level,  the  learner  must  achieve  self-discipline 
and  responsibility.  Opportunity  to  create  music 
is  empowering  to  learners  in  an  art  where  repli- 
cation is  dominant.  Creating  music  in  synergy 
with  story  is  especially  relevant  in  our  video- 
oriented  culture. 

Section  3 points  to  challenges  for  all  teach- 
ers— since  all  teachers  ought  to  be  teachers  of 
music.  Music  phobia  is  alive  and  well  but  it  can 
be  overcome.  A big  challenge  for  teachers  is  rel- 
evancy of  learning  content.  The  Field  Report 
clearly  finds  this  a problem  in  music  classrooms. 
And  then  we  have  the  challenge  in  the  private 
studio,  music  class,  and  concert  hall  of  overcom- 
ing a legacy — systemic  practices,  accepted  val- 
ues and  roles,  and  justified  behaviours  that  can 
only  be  seen  as  inappropriate  or  abusive  in  our 
present  society.  Feminist  thinkers  have  pointed 
to  some  of  these  challenges  for  awhile.  We  need 
to  meet  these  challenges. 

Finally,  Section  4 looks  at  our  goal  with 
music — to  make  every  note  beautiful.  But, 
beauty  is  not  in  mistake-free  notes,  nor  in  per- 
fection of  delivery  or  uniqueness  of  interpreta- 
tion. Beauty  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  human 
spirit  involved  in  the  process  of  music  learning 
as  well  as  the  product  of  music  performing.  It 
lies  in  freedom  of  expression  and  response — 
freedom  from  fear  of  judgement,  failure,  rejec- 
tion, and  devaluing.  Beauty  lies  in  integrity  and 
authenticity  of  self-involvement  in  music-mak- 
ing. Beauty  lies  in  music  to  the  extent  that  the 
music  comes  from  a thriving  and  opening  soul 
and  to  the  extent  that  it  contributes  to  that 
growth  and  nurture  in  others. 

Lee  R.  Bartel  and  Linda  M.  Cameron 
Guest  Editors 
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Music  is  a 
Voice  of  the  Soul 


Song  and  dance  necessarily  arise  when 


the  soul  is  in  some  way  moved. 


-Marsilio  Ficino 


TI  his  article  is  about  soul  music.  It  is  not 
necessarily  about  the  music  of  the  African 
American  soul  singer,  or  the  expressively 
soulful  sounds  of  a blues  band.  It  is  about  all 
types  of  music,  for  musical  sounds  are  more  than 
mere  acoustical  organisations  and  presentational 
structures.  Music  is  a voice  that  both  expresses 
and  engages  the  human  soul  in  profound  and 
powerful  ways.  Music  is  a voice  of  the  soul. 


Soul  and  the  Experience  of  Music 

We  have  all  experienced  this  ineffable  quality  in 
music  that  speaks  deeply  to  the  human  heart  in 
powerful  tones.  Music  also  gives  us  a sense  of  the 
world  outside  of  ourselves,  uniquely  touching 
the  timelessness  of  history,  and  the  limitlessness 
of  the  universe.  “...The  music  of  Bach  and 
Mozart  can  convey  more  powerfully  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  universe  than  the  prose  of  Gandhi, 
Emerson,  and  Merton”  (Miller,  1 993,  p.  26). 

Music  contains  harmony  and  dissonance.  Music 
pleases  and  disturbs.  Music  builds  tension  and 
releases  it,  thereby  providing  sensation  of  pain  and 
at  the  same  time  pleasure.  Music  is  both  ecstatic 
and  tragic,  frenzied  and  calm.  Music  brings  laugh- 
ter and  tears.  Music  embellishes  the  noble  and  flirts 
boldly  with  the  perverse.  Music  is  the  expression  of 
the  divine  and  simultaneously  the  artillery  of  the 
demonic.  Music  reflects  the  soul’s  very  nature,  and 
is  capable  of  conveying  meaning  and  insight  to  the 
human  spirit,  mind,  and  even  the  body. 

In  addition  music  serves  to  connect  with  sev- 
eral other  human  soul  dimensions. 

There  is  a timelessness  to  music,  although  ironical- 
ly, one  of  the  elements  of  music  is  duration  or  time. 
To  experience  music,  to  be  sure,  is  to  experience  a 
metaphorical  journey  through  virtual,  or  spiritual, 
time.  One  does  not  literally  go  anywhere,  but 
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engaging  in  composing,  performing,  or  listening  to 
music  moves  the  individual  from  one  point  to 
another.  This  concept  alone  makes  it  something 
quite  different  from  experiences  that  rely  on  com- 
mon sense  or  scientific  inquiry.  Rather,  “music 
makes  time  audible,  and  its  form  and  continuity 
sensible”  (Langer,  1953.  pp.  109-110).  Music 
enables  the  individual  to  self-transcend  in  time,  and 
to  experience  a sense  of  pause  and  respite  from  the 
demands  of  ticking  clocks  and  busy  schedules. 


Music  is  a source  of  healing.  Modern  medicine 
has  begun  to  embrace  music  therapy  as  a power- 
ful means  of  treating  some  psychological  and 
physical  maladies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  music 
can  “soothe  the  savage  breast.”  When  music  is 
presented  logically  and  purposefully,  it  can  be 
used  systematically  for  treatment  in  certain 
areas.  The  healing  effects  of  music  are  not  limited 
to  those  diagnosed  with  psychological  or  motor- 
sensory  disorders.  All  of  us  experience  a deficit 
from  time  to  time  in  our  psychological/ spiritual 
lives  that  welcomes  music’s  healing  powers. 

The  human  need  for  power  and  transcendence  is 
often  fulfilled  through  musical  encounters.  Glass- 
er  suggests  that  the  need  for  power  in  an  individual 
is  the  fundamental  motivation  for  learning  and 
success.  As  a central  feature  in  the  self-fulfilment 
process,  the  acquiring  of  power  affects  friend- 
ships, social  groupings,  and  depth  of  learning.  He 
argues  that  student  behaviour  is  directly  related  to 
needs  fulfilment,  and  that  through  classes  such  as 
music,  drama  and  athletics  the  students  demon- 
strate this  fulfilment  most  successfully  (Glasser, 
1986).  The  term  “power”  in  this  sense  does  not 
refer  to  physical  strength,  or  even  hierarchical 
positions,  but  rather,  it  is  an  energy  or  life  force 


Lee  W illingham 


that  enables  the  human  to  function  successfully.  To 
have  this  power,  is  to  be  “empowered.” 

Maslow  searches  for  a creative  power  in  his 
quest  for  self-actualisation.  In  his  essay  entitled 
“The  Creative  Attitude,”  he  concludes  that  the  con- 
cept of  creativeness  and  the  concept  of  a healthy, 
self-actualising,  fully  human  person  (i.e. , an  indi- 
vidual with  personal  power)  may  in  fact,  be  the 
same  thing.  In  his  work  in,  and  study  of  peak  expe- 
riences, he  cites  that  the  self- transcendence,  loss  of 
self  (ego)  and  fusion  or  oneness  with  reality  are 
prerequisites  of  creativity.  For  many,  this  phenom- 
enon exists  by  experiencing  the  musical  journey. 

Music  invariably  stimulates  our  emotional  life 
and  arouses  expectations  in  anticipation  of 
deeply  felt  experiences.  People  enjoy  musical 
activities  and  often  report  that  they  have  been 
“deeply  moved”  or  “profoundly  touched”  by  these 
experiences.  It  is  important  to  understand  that  a 
work  of  art  is  more  than  an  uncontrolled  out- 
burst of  emotion.  However,  music  as  an  inquiry 
(like  science  or  history)  is  rooted  in  the  human 
situation  and  “. . .is  admirably  suited  to  articulat- 
ing our  experience  of  the  emotions,  because 
music  articulates  forms  that  language  cannot  set 
forth” (Johnstone,  1976,  pp.  28-29). 

Finally,  music  is  a product  of  human  creativity . 
Music  requires  creativity  to  compose,  perform 
well,  and  appreciate  fully.  Working  with  tones, 
rhythms,  an  overall  sense  of  form  and  movement, 
the  composer  makes  decisions  about  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  musical  elements  that  result  in  a new 
and  original  work  of  art.  According  to  some,  the 
role  of  the  composer  is  more  or  less  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  or  tool  through  which  the  divine  impulses 
are  presented  to  humankind. The  skilled  and  mind- 
ful composer  uses  the  gifts  of  design  or  logical 
music  thinking  processes  to  create  new  meaning 
through  the  discovery  of  pattern  and  coherence 
where  previously  there  was  none.  Schoenberg 
quotes  Schopenhauer,  “. . .the  composer  reveals  the 
inmost  essence  of  the  world  and  utters  the  most 
profound  vision  in  a language  which  his  reason  does 
not  understand,  just  as  a magnetic  somnambulist 
gives  disclosures  about  things  which  she  has  no  idea 


of  when  awake ...”  (Gardner,  p.  103). 

For  the  average  individual,  the  creative  process  is 
much  less  idealised.  It  might  be  found  in  play  and 
inventiveness  in  everyday  life  activities.  When  we 
connect  with  music,  whether  it  be  a formal  work, 
or  while  spontaneously  whistling  a made-up  tune, 
we  are  engaging  in  a mindlul  process  that  is  a direct 
link  to  the  soul.  Creative  work  can  be  exciting, 
inspiring,  and  godlike.  It  is  important  to  be  as  fully 
engaged  as  possible  with  the  art  being  experi- 
enced. Picasso  reflects  on  the  craftsman  verses  the 
artist:  “A  painter  takes  the  sun  and  makes  it  into  a 
yellow  spot,  an  artist  takes  a yellow  spot  and  makes 
it  into  the  sun”  (Eisner,  1 985  b,  p.  207).  Creativity 
is  engagement  with  the  soul. 

The  Soulful  Music  Teacher 

Soul  has  to  do  with  depth,  value,  relatedness, 
heart  and  personal  substance,  and  the  teacher 
who  is  “soulful”  is  mindful  and  reflective  of  these 
human  qualities.  A soulful  teacher  intuitively 
makes  connections  between  the  development  of 
skills  and  knowledge  in  music  and  the  unique 
personal  needs  of  each  student. 

Development  of  Musicianship — The  soulful 
music  teacher  realises  that  the  right  learning  condi- 
tions must  be  set  for  the  development  of  musician- 
ship.  The  knowledge  that  students  learn  in  the 
music  classroom  is  best  expressed,  not  through  dis- 
cussion, essays  or  projects,  but  through  the  presen- 
tation or  performance  of  the  music.  This 
demonstration  must  reflect  the  knowledge  of 
music — what  does  it  sound  like?  how  does  it  go? 
what  are  its  formal  structures?  what  is  being 
expressed?  what  is  its  context?  who  wrote  it?  for 
whom?  what  are  its  preferred  performance  media? 

The  teacher  who  automatically  engages  stu- 
dents in  this  meta-cognitive  process  is  setting  the 
conditions  for  music  to  do  its  work  in  deep, 
heartfelt,  and  personally  substantial  ways.  The 
soulful  music  classroom  is  a place  where  the  joy 
of  learning  to  listen,  create,  and  perform  is  mani- 
fest in  a deep  process  of  knowing  and  thinking,  a 
form  of  knowledge  that  we  call  musicianship. 


The  Perfect  Recording 


bout  100  years  ago  there  was  no  recorded 
music.  The  only  music  anyone  heard  was 
music  performed  live.  Even  the  most 
cultured  person  would  hear  Beethoven's 
Symphony  No.  9 only  several  times  in  a life- 
time— very  hard  for  us  to  imagine.  In  the  context 
of  such  a rare  delight  as  hearing  music,  the  odd 
mistake,  or  lack  of  precision,  or  sectional  imbal- 
ance was  probably  irrelevant.  Even  in  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century,  revered  and  noted  per- 
formers made  many  “mis-steps" — the  audience 
focused  on  the  expressive  delight  and  artistic  rev- 


Making  Connections — The  soulful  music 
classroom  is  also  connects  to  other  disciplines.  It 
is  a place  where  mathematics,  physics,  history, 
geography,  language,  visual  arts,  drama  and 
dance  live  vibrantly  as  students  focus  on  a rich 
music  curriculum.  Music,  integrative  by  its  very 
nature,  cannot  exist  in  isolation  without  implicit 
connections  to  other  areas  of  inquiry. 

Music  is  frequently  connected  to  reform  move- 
ments or  political  causes.  Music  also  connects  us  to 
nature  and  beauty  and  helps  us  to  understand  our 
moral  responsibility  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Spaceship  Earth.  Music  connects  us  to  human  val- 
ues, beliefs,  attitudes,  moral  judgement,  inclusivity, 
non-violence  and  self-esteem.  Music  is  an  engine  of 
the  popular  culture  with  all  of  the  susceptibilities  of 
misuse  through  marketing  and  consumer  supply 
and  demand . Music  is  part  of  everyday  living  for  vir- 
tually every  citizen  in  our  society. 

EmotionalTone — The  mindful,  reflective,  and 
soulful  teacher  recognises  and  values  the  multi- 
dimensional nature  of  music  and  the  personal 
responses  that  occur  in  the  private  domain  of  each 
individual  student.  In  this  music  classroom,  there 
are  many  occasions  where  the  unpredictable  and 
unexpected  occur. These  learning  events,  Eisner 
describes,  as  “expressive  educational  objectives” 
(1985,  p.  5 5). They  are  evocative  rather  than  pre- 
scriptive, seek  diversity  rather  than  uniformity,  and 
welcome  ambiguity.  Eisner  is  inviting  the  engage- 
ment of  the  soul  into  the  classroom  and  teaching 
students  to  value  and  develop  their  inner  lives. 
Murray  Schafer,  one  of  Canada’s  pre-eminent  com- 
posers, advises  to  “...sit  silently  and  receive  the 
messages  of  the  world”  ( 1 986,  p.  282) . 

Recently  I heard  a high  school  choir  sing  Rach- 
maninoff’s Ave  Maria  in  the  Russian  language. There 
was  a profound  sense  that  something  was  working 
in  the  hearts  of  the  performers  and  in  the  receptive 
spirits  of  the  listeners  that  transcended  the  mere 
decoding  of  notes  on  the  page.  Even  though  the 
music  was  designed  a century  ago  for  liturgical 
purposes  that  have  no  bearing  on  modern  Canadi- 
an culture  or  beliefs,  the  deep  connections  to  the 

elation  in  which  they  were  participating. 

For  the  first  80  years  of  recording  music,  the 
technicians  and  inventors  tried  very  hard  to  get 
the  recording  to  sound  like  the  live  performance. 
The  recording  was  judged  by  its  fidelity  to  the 
real — the  live — performance. 

Today,  the  dominant  mode  of  hearing  music  is 
from  recordings.  These  “performances"  we  lis- 
ten to  are  mainly  digitally  edited,  spliced,  com- 
piled, and  modified  from  numerous  “takes.”  The 
note-perfect  performance  is  the  standard.  A per- 
formance is  listened  to  over  and  over  and  over. 


universal  dimensions  of  the  human  heart  are 
immediately  accessible  for  all.  I have  the  same 
experience  when  I hear  Afro-Cuban  drumming, 
the  sounds  of  an  aboriginal  flute  player,  or 
the  haunting  voices  of  theTibetan  monks.  Music 
serves  as  a channel  to  connect  the  human  spirit  to 
its  ancient  mysteries  and  transcendent  qualities. 

Soul  music  is  not  to  be  relegated  only  to  the 
symphony  hall  or  the  recording  studio.  It  is  to  be 
our  breath,  and  nourishment,  and  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  events  of  the  day.  Soul  music  chal- 
lenges the  mind,  develops  the  body,  and  brings  all 
human  dimensions  together  as  a whole.  Soulful  - 
ness  is  a result  of  living  close  to  the  heart  and  not 
at  odds  with  it. 

Engaging  in  the  music  of  the  soul  enables  us  to 
live  artful  lives  and  to  teach  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  ordinary.  Q 
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The  image  of  the  musical  performance  in  the 
minds  of  the  listener  and  the  performer  is  creat- 
ed by  the  “perfect”  recording.  How  does  that 
affect  what  the  live  performer  is  expected  to 
achieve?  What  expectation  does  that  raise  for  the 
music  learner  and  the  music  teacher?  Does  the 
live  performer  now  aspire  to  approach  the  quality 
of  the  recorded  performance?  What  effect  does 
that  have  on  the  response  to  and  satisfaction 
from  music  by  students  in  school?  Does  it  give 
us  an  expectation  context  in  which  most  live 
musical  efforts  will  "fail”?  — Lee  Bartel 


Whose  Music  Shall  We  Make? 


Orisiary  People 

Who  Make  Music 


It's  mid-morning  at  the  Sunshine  Day  Care  cen- 
I tre  in  Mississauga.  A dozen  small  children  have 
I just  had  their  crackers  and  juice  and  sit  in  a cosy 
■ circle  on  the  red  rug.  While  Mindy  prompts 
them  with  gestures,  they  happily  run  through  their 
fingerplay  songs:  “Little  Rabbit  Foo  Foo,”“Itsy  Bitsy 
Spider,”  and  “Johnny  Works  with  One  Hammer.” 
The  collection  plate  has  rounded  the  church 
pews  and  now  is  being  carried  up  to  the  altar  by 
solemn  servers.  Father  Kmetz  raises  it  skyward 
and  the  congregation  rises  to  join  the  choir.  The 
organ  swells  beneath  strong  mixed  voices.  “Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow!” 

“Tea  for  Two” — melody  in  the  right  hand,  har- 
monies in  the  left — is  coaxed  from  that  old 
upright  piano  in  the  basement.  No  need  to  find 
the  sheet  music  as  the  older  man’s  eyes  are 
closed,  listening  to  this  dance  from  his  youth.  He 
never  needed  to  learn  to  read  music  notation. 

Several  teenagers  are  waiting  for  the  bus  at  the 
same  stop. They  all  attend  the  same  junior  high, 
but  right  now  they  are  alone,  each  listening  to 
personal,  chosen  music  through  headphones. 

Another  Saturday  night  at  the  Plow  and  Stars 
Pub  where  an  Irish  session  is  in  full  swing  in  the 
back  room.  Fiddle,  flute,  tin  whistle,  guitar  and 
bodhran  blast  through  the  set  of  reels.  This  ses- 
sion is  well  known  in  the  area  and  tonight  several 
new  players  have  shown  up.  Without  a spoken 
cue,  the  musicians  deftly  flip  from  one  tune  to  the 
next  without  dropping  a note. 

This  kaleidoscope  of  musical  contexts  captures  a 
handful  of  familiar  scenarios.  Dozens  more  come 
to  mind.  Some  experiences  are  clearly  communal; 
some  seem  ‘solo;’  others  may  be  both.  The 
teenagers  with  the  headphones  are  involved  in  soli- 
tary enjoyment  and  yet  they  are  linked  through  vir- 
tual media  to  a larger  circle  of  affiliated  listeners. 

Music  making,  music  participating  or  ‘musick- 
ing’  (Elliott,  1995;  Small,  1998)  compels  us  to 


Whether  novice  or  master 


musician,  every  person  has 
private  musical  worlds. 

become  a community,  if  only  during  the 
moments  of  performing  the  act.  The  entire  con- 
text of  music — from  the  makers  of  music  to  the 
audience  and  the  surrounding  context — seems 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  human  existence. 

The  interactive  nature  of  music  making  has 
long  been  recognised,  as  illustrated  in  this  ancient 
Taoist  tale.  Once,  the  story  goes,  there  was  a vir- 
tuosi lute  player  who  played  wonderful  music  for 
a beloved  friend.  One  day,  the  listener  died.  In 
grief,  the  lute  player  cut  the  strings  of  his  instru- 
ment because  to  him  the  music  was  not  merely 
meant  to  be  played;  it  was  meant  to  be  heard  and 
understood  by  the  heart  of  his  dear  friend. 

The  alliances  and  affiliations  which  people 
form  through  musical  associations  may  be  the 
most  profoundly  felt  of  all  relationships.  Within  a 
musical  community,  individuals  can  express 
themselves  as  unique  beings  and/ or  assert  their 
collective  identity. 

Every  Person  Has  Private  Musical  Worlds 

The  personal  dynamics  of  a musical  group  are 
dependent  upon  what  each  individual  brings  to  the 
mix.  Whether  novice  or  master  musician,  every 
person  has  private  musical  worlds  where  experi- 
ences and  fortunes  of  birth  combine  with  prefer- 
ences and  inclinations. The  ways  in  which  people 
use  music  to  make  sense  of  their  lives  are  myriad. 

“Like  your  fingerprints,  your  signature,  and 
your  voice,  your  choices  of  music  and  the  ways 
you  relate  to  music  are  plural  and  interconnected 


KariVeblen 


in  a pattern  that  is  all  your  own,” note  the  authors 
of  My  Music,  a recent  study  of  private  musical 
worlds  (Crafts,  Cavicchi,  & Keil,  1993).  This 
ethnographic  project  documents  the  many  ways 
in  which  people  experience  and  interact  with 
music.  Some  40  people  were  interviewed  for  the 
study,  ranging  in  ages  from  4 to  83 . They  relate 
what  music  is  about  for  them  in  daily  life. 

Abby,  a 19-year-old  college  sophomore,  says: 
“It’s  about  aggression. . .for  a passive-aggressive 

soul ” She  describes  a favourite  female  vocalist: 

“[she]  tends  to  stay  as  close  to  toneless  as  she  can 
. . . she’s  not  incredibly  embellishment-oriented. 
Just  think  of  the  way  her  head  looks!  She  sounds 
the  way  her  head  looks,  goddamnit.  We’re  look- 
ing at  a unified  aesthetic.  She  looks  like  a couch. 
She  sounds  like  a couch. . .”  (p.  88). 

For  33-year-old  Ralph,  a bus  driver,  music  is 
“a  kind  of  critiquing. . .an  enjoyable  critiquing” 
(p.  113). 

Richard,  a hospital  worker  in  his  forties, 
describes  music  as  “a  kind  of  tonic  or  a medica- 
tion of  sorts.  It  enables  me  to  feel  better  usually, 
even  if  it  is  a small  piece  or  a sad  piece.  I feel  some 
sort  of  relief  ” (p.  155). 

Eighty-three-year-old  Helene  says,  “Music 
brings  back  memories. . .memories  of  when  1 
was  younger.  Everyone  was  alive  then  and  things 
were  so  good. . .”  (p.  204). 

Each  of  these  people  describes  little  pockets  of 
music  that  they  cherish  and  refer  to,  dance  to,  cry 
to.  Often  they  relate  music  to  their  family,  their 
earliest  memories  and  the  most  intense  and  cen- 
tral experiences  in  their  lives. 

While  the  interviews  in  My  Music  tell  unique 
stories,  they  also  reveal  patterns  of  what  George 
Lipsitz  calls  the  “In-A-Gadda-Da-Vida”  syn- 
drome. “In- A-Gadda-Da-Vida,”  recorded  by  Iron 
Butterfly  in  1 968 , scaled  the  top  of  the  charts  to 
emerge  as  an  “emblem  of  its  time”— a song 
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“whose  affective  power  and  social  presence 
seemed  to  define  for  much  of  its  audience  what  it 
meant  to  be  alive  at  that  moment”  (p.  xvii)  .Thirty 
years  later,  this  antiquated  pop  hit  excites  little 
but  amazement  and  curiosity  among  Lipsitz’  col- 
lege students.  Why  was  this  song  so  loved?  There 
are  many  possible  answers.  However,  Lipsitz 
interprets  the  interviews  in  My  Music  to  make  the 
point  that  musical  tastes  sometimes  reflect 
important  social  statements,  perhaps  only  tan- 
gentially related  to  the  music  itself. 

Another  fascinating  look  at  individual  musical 
worls  is  Patricia  Campbell’s  Songs  in  Their  Heads: 
Music  and  Its  Meaning  in  Childen ’s  Lives  ( 1 998) . Her 
observations  of  school  yards,  buses  and  music 
classes  reveal  how  children  generate  community 
through  their  songs  and  games.  At  the  same  time, 
the  children  in  Campbell’s  study  often  describe 
their  musical  tastes  as  personal  possessions.  One 
boy  in  kindergarten,  identified  as  George,  related 
what  he  plays  on  the  piano: 

“1  sometimes  play  ‘Old  MacDonald,’  or  I can 
make  up  some  of  my  own  music.  But  1 don’t  have 
words  to  my  music.  Nobody  knows  my  music 
but  me.”  Again  he  chuckled,  and  then  formed  his 
thumbs  and  forefingers  into  large  O’s,  which  he 
placed  around  his  eyes  like  a pair  of  binoculars. 
“Sorry.  You  can  look  and  look  for  these  songs, 
but  you  won’t  find  them.  And  I can’t  let  you  hear 
these  songs.  What  1 mean  is,  they’re  private.”  He 
cupped  his  hands  to  his  mouth  before  speaking 
the  last  phrase  (p.  86). 

Being  Part  of  Music-Making 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  and  mysteries  of 
music  is  that  an  individual  is  never  more  distinct 
than  when  singing  with  his  or  her  unique 
voice — but  simultaneously,  the  individual  may 
feel  united,  even  dissolved  in  the  collective 
experience.  But  why?  Why  do  people  want  to  be 
in  the  band,  to  belong  to  the  choir,  to  submerge 
themselves  in  a greater  whole? 

Slobin’s  study  (1993)  investigates  why  being  a 
part  of  a music  making  group  may  be  all  absorb- 
ing for  some  individuals: 

“The  central  fact  is  that  today  music  is  at  the 
heart  of  individual,  group,  and  national  identity, 
from  the  personal  to  the  political,  from  the 
refugee  mother’s  lullaby  to  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”  at  the  baseball  game  (p.  1 1 ) . 

Slobin  describes  “micromusics”  or  “subcultur- 
al sounds”  as  the  smaller  units  that  affirm  cultur- 
al identity  within  a dominant  musical 
superculture.  Groups  include  communities 
linked  by  performers  or  instructors  and  person- 
al webs  of  contact. 

Another  investigation  of  community  dynam- 
ics (Finnegan,  1989)  charts  the  complex  music 
networks  in  Milton  Keynes,  a mid-sized  indus- 


trial British  city.  The  musicians  in  Finnegan’s 
study  are  considered  “hidden”  because  people 
outside  a specific  music  network  may  not  even 
know  of  its  existence.  She  observes: 

“The  system  of  local  music-making  is  partially 
veiled  not  just  from  outsiders  but  even  from  the 
musicians  themselves  and  their  supporters.  Of 
course  in  one  sense  they  know  it  well — these  are 
not  secret  practices.  But  in  another,  it  seems  so  nat- 
ural to  the  participants  that  they  are  often  unaware 
both  of  its  extent  and  of  the  structured  work  they 
themselves  are  putting  into  sustaining  it”  (p.  4) . 

Finnegan  finds  that  community  music-making 
exists  simultaneously,  side  by  side  with  more  for- 
mal efforts.  These  informal  venues  and  groups 
seem  to  flourish,  fade,  merge  and  reconstitute; 
often  they  are  structures  that  nourish  music  teach- 
ing and  learning,  in  a number  of  important  ways. 

What  can  Teachers  Learn  from 
Ordinary  People  who  Make  Music? 

Musical  experiences  engage  the  learner  actively 
on  many  levels. 

Making  music  engages  mind  and  body.  Musi- 
cians, dancers  and  others  become  absorbed  in 
the  rich  experience,  interacting  with  each  other 
and  with  the  music.  The  entire  experience  is 
about  doing.  Even  listening,  which  appears  to  be 
a passive  act,  initiates  involuntary  changes  in 
heartbeat  and  respiration,  as  well  as  conscious 
choices  and  perceptual  adjustments. 

Learning  occurs  in  many  ways,  but  is  happily 
and  easily  accommodated  through  social  interac- 
tions. The  kinds  of  generative  processes  found 
within  communities  of  music  are  compelling  to 
the  participants.  The  complexity  of  the  experi- 
ence, and  the  lessons  from  the  experience, 
depend  not  only  on  the  sound  source,  but  also  on 
the  capacities  and  desires  of  the  individual. 

1 . Safety  and  trust  within  the  group  are 
important. 

The  individual  has  responsibilities  to  the  group, 
and  there  is  a group  obligation  to  the  individual. 
What  is  essential  is  a climate  of  trust.  Participants 
need  to  feel  safe  within  the  circle,  to  have  free- 
dom to  try  things  and  be  a beginner,  perhaps  to 
fail  without  negative  consequences. The  ‘safe  cir- 
cle’ principle  translates  to  other  learning  envi- 
ronments where  the  individual  voice  is 
encouraged  in  the  common  quest. 

2.  Membership  may  be  voluntary,  with 
all  striving  for  shared  goals. 

In  many  musical  groups,  membership  is  volun- 
tary. The  individual  takes  responsibility  for  his  or 
her  involvement  and  learning.  Sometimes  mem- 
bership is  chosen  and  regulated  by  the  group. 
This  voluntary  joining-in  contributes  to  the 
group  fluidity. The  individual  relates  to  the  col- 
lective through  shared  goals. 


3.  Musical  communities  take  many 
forms. 

While  music  making  groups  may  crystallise  into 
unique  structures,  there  are  certain  characteris- 
tics that  accompany  positive  group  dynamics. 
Procedures  and  structures  don’t  seem  to  be 
fixed  determinants.  There  may  be  a conductor, 
people  may  take  turns  leading  and  following,  or 
there  may  be  a collective. 

4.  In  musical  communities,  learner  and 
teacher  often  collaborate. 

Often  the  roles  of  learner  and  teacher  in  musical 
communities  offer  a model  of  apprenticeship  and 
partnership.  In  these  systems,  learner  and  instruc- 
tor collaborate. The  student  actively  pursues  initia- 
tion into  the  music  and  the  teacher  responds  with 
his  or  her  knowledge.  Interaction  may  take  place 
within  a group  setting,  but  there  is  room  for  indi- 
vidual instruction  and  individual  expression. 

5.  Individuals  have  freedom  within  the 
group  to  explore  new  roles. 

One  reoccurring  theme  in  musical  communities 
concerns  the  fluidity  of  knowledge,  expertise 
and  roles  available. The  individuals  have  the  abili- 
ty to  move  through  a variety  of  roles  from 
observer  to  participant  to  shaper  and  creator, 
finding  different  ways  to  participate  and  to 
express  themselves. 

6.  Identity  and  self  expression  are 
potent  factors  within  the  collective. 

Issues  of  identity,  belonging,  coding,  immigra- 
tion, assimilation  and  globalisation  are  all  played 
out  through  musical  communities. 

Musical  communities — individuals  in  com- 
munity— there  are  many  lessons  for  all  teachers 
and  learners. 

— See  references  on  page  47 
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Whose  Music  Shall  We  Make? 


Interview  with  Karen  Sexton 
Linda  Cameron 


Magic  in  Room  7 


Giggling,  excited  children  hustle  their  way 
down  the  hallway  with  anticipation  glow- 
ing on  their  faces  as  they  head  to  the  music 
room. There  isn’t  a lagging  soul  apparent 
in  the  group.  No  one  pauses  at  the  water  fountain 
or  fools  around  with  purposeful  avoidance.  What 
is  it  that  draws  classes  of  children  all  day  long, 
week  after  week  to  Room  7 with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm? What  happens  inside  this  room? 

I have  spent  many  hours  as  a researcher  in  this 
classroom  attempting  to  see  what  the  magic  is  in 
this  context  of  diversity.  I find  myself  so  engaged 
in  whatever  is  going  on  that  I often  forget  my 
researcher’s  purpose  and  become  one  of  the  kids. 
I sing  and  move  and  listen  and  cry  and  laugh  and 
sing  some  more.  I make  and  feel  the  power  of 
music  with  my  voice  and  with  my  heart  and  soul, 
and  so  do  all  of  the  children. . .Magic! 

Somehow  we  all  feel  differently  about  life,  not 
only  when  we  are  in  Room  7,  but  also  when  we 
leave.  The  song  stays  with  us.  We  “live  in  music.” 
This  is  a “rainbow  school” — one  that  has  a very 
diverse  population.  In  this  polyglot  environment, 
music  plays  a central  role.  Every  child  gets  to  go  to 
Room  7.  Every  child  finds  a voice  in  one  of  the 
performances.  Every  class  is  as  important  as  the 
major  shows.  Every  moment  of  the  class  period 
the  kids  appear  to  be  engaged  with  music. . .there 
is  no  waiting,  no  wasting  of  time,  no  need  to  get 
attention. The  teacher  has  the  children’s  attention 
because  she  gives  them  hers.  Karen  knows  every 
child. . .really  knows  them  and  obviously  cares. 

The  music  room  has  some  professional  magic 
about  it.  It  is  your  ordinary  first  floor  classroom 
with  windows  down  one  wall  and  a sink  and 
counter  on  the  other,  blackboard  flanking  two 
walls.  However,  when  you  enter,  it  feels  like 
going  behind  the  curtains  on  a professional  stage. 
There  are  risers  and  lots  of  open  floor  space, 
sound  and  light  equipment,  which  gets  used  in 
every  class.  Every  class  is  the  real  thing,  not  just  a 


All  the  world  is  a melody 
What  notes  are  you? 

Are  you  high?  Are  you  low? 

Are you  fast?  Are you  slow? 

Are  you  solo  or  in  sweet  harmony? 

“All  the  World  is  a Rainbow” — 
"Kids  are  Kids  the  Whole  World  Round” 
performed  at  Forest  Glen  School,  Spring  1 998 


rehearsal  or  a time  to  learn  a new  piece.  It  is  not 
preparing  for  something  in  the  future,  it  is  doing 
something  significant  now  that  is  worth  celebrat- 
ing and  is  celebrated. 

Karen  Sexton  has  been  teaching  at  Forest  Glen 
for  six  years.  She  is  not  a music  “specialist,”  claim- 
ing her  only  background  is  “Grade  1 3 music  and 
playing  in  bands . . . and  some  piano.  She  does  have 
a musical  theatre  and  drama  background.  “I 
always  did  choirs  and  productions  as  an  after 
school  thing  when  I was  a regular  classroom 
teacher  and  was  known  as  somebody  who  was 
quite  happy  to  be  doing  that.”  Karen  found  her 


way  to  Forest  Glen  after  being  “scouted”  by  the 
principal  to  take  over  the  music  program.  She 
became  “the  music  teacher”! 

The  following  edited  excerpts  are  from  an 
interview  with  Karen  in  which  we  explore  what 
the  magic  of  teaching  is  to  her  as  well  as  some  of 
the  current  challenges  to  her  approach: 

“I’ve  developed  my  teaching  style  around 
creating  a comfort  level  in  the  classroom 
so  that  every  child  has  a chance  to  be  him 
or  her  self — to  sing  and  perform.” 

When  children  have  been  to  my  room,  they 
know  that  there’s  no  right  that  is  not  right 
enough,  and  there  is  no  wrong.  Unfortunately, 
our  system  is  not  allowing  for  that  now.  I now 
have  to  evaluate  the  Arts  with  no  humanity 
involved.  It’s  consistently,  it’s  usually,  it’s  sometimes, 
or  it’s  rarely,  or  it  doesn’t  exist.  In  the  Arts,  “does- 
n’t exist”  shouldn’t  happen  because  for  some 
people  to  sing  or  to  perform,  or  to  act,  or  to 
move  to  music — for  one  person  being  able  to  do 
that  a tiny  little  bit  is  colossal  inside  their  soul. 
For  another  person,  to  move  with  exuberance 
and  freeness  is  wonderful  inside  their  soul. 

One  child  would  never  be  able  to  respond  in  a 
tiny  little  way  and  be  satisfied  with  that.  But  for 
another,  just  to  move  a tiny  bit  is  huge — I can  think 
of  so  many  little  people  like  that!  There  was  a child 
in  a Grade  1 who  could  barely  take  her  eyes  from 
the  floor.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  she  would  come  in 
and  ask  to  do  mirror  games,  or  magic  hand  games 
because  she  found  that  freedom  inside  of  herself. 
Now,  I’m  being  asked  to  say  because  that  person  is 
only  moving  a tiny  little  bit,  or  responding  a tiny 
little  bit,  they  can’t  get  a good  mark.  That’s  not 
right!  I think  we’re  going  to  take  the  heart  out  of 
culture  in  this  country  with  this  generation  of  chil- 
dren that  are  being  evaluated  on  a piece  of  paper, 
instead  of  being  valued  in  the  arts  for  their  devel- 
opment. That  worries  me  more  than  anything. 
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I don’t  look  at  teaching  music  as  a job.  I look  at 
it  as  an  all-consuming  love  affair.  I get  the  satisfac- 
tion from  that  little  person  who  sang  a tiny  little 
bit  when  she  couldn’t  before  she  came  into  the 
classroom.  Following  a production  often  parents 
would  like  to  say,  “That  was  really  wonderful .”  I 
would  like  them  to  tell  their  children  how  won- 
derful they  are.  I want  the  kids  to  believe  that  it’s 
them.  I truly  believe  that  with  the  kind  of  teach- 
ing that  I do,  I can  put  kids  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing them  feel  wonderful  about  what  they  do. 

“When  the  music  goes  on,  the  kids  are 
engaged  right  away.  Whether  it’s  me,  or 
my  teaching,  or  the  sound  of  music  that 
engages  them — I don’t  know,  but  they  are 
engaged!” 

I love  to  move  and  sing  and  I do,  the  music  just 
flows  out  of  me.  I know  that  we  all  feel  the  music 
and  everybody  kind  of  moves  together.  For  our 
many  ESL  children,  that  connection  of  word, 
sound,  and  action  means  something. 

When  I prepare  children  to  perform  I don’t  nec- 
essarily think  about  the  product  in  music  classes.  I 
think  when  you  start  any  sort  of  “what  is  going  to 
be  an  end  result  performance,  it  is  the  process  of 
getting  them  there — that’s  the  important  part — 
not  the  performance.”  Flence,  the  performance 
ends  up  being  good  because  there’s  not  the  stress 
that,  “if  this  isn’t  any  good  1 am  going  to  be  really 
unhappy  with  you”.  If  I ever  thought  I was  doing 
that  to  children,  that  would  be  the  day  that  I would 
walk  out  of  the  job.  Every  single  rehearsal  or  input 
is  a process  (I  don’t  even  always  look  at  them  as 
rehearsals — they’re  more  like  ‘experiences’). 
From  the  day  we  read  a script,  or  look  at  the  words 
and  music  to  a song — that’s  the  important  element 
at  that  particular  moment. You  grasp  that  moment 
and  you  get  the  most  out  of  it  and  then  you  move 
on  and  you  do  the  next  one.You  celebrate  every  lit- 
tle section  of  growth.  By  the  time  you  get  to  the 
end  and  they  look  back  at  what  they’ve  done  and 
how  much  they  have  learned,  it  looks  enormous. 

If  they  are  comfortable  with  what  they’ve  done 
and  they  have  felt  as  if  all  the  way  along  that  “yes, 
what  I’m  doing  is  right”  then  they  have  grown. 
When  another  person  is  talking  to  them  about  it 
or  evaluating  them,  or  talking  to  them  about 
what  they  have  eventually  done,  they  can  feel  as  if 
“yes,  I’ve  done  this  to  the  best  of  my  ability.” 

I want  the  children  to  love  music  and  to  see 
themselves  as  music  makers  so  they  can  share  that 
love  with  somebody  else.  It  shows  in  their  face 
and  their  body,  and  their  whole  soul.  I know  that 
when  they’ve  finished  something  they  feel  really 
positive  about,  that  they  need  to  have  that  little 
bit  of  chat  time  afterward.  They  need  to  be  joyful 
and  celebrate  when  the)’  have  had  a really  power- 
ful experience  as  part  of  the  process. 


“I  truly  believe  that  a music  program  can 
be  the  heartbeat  of  the  school.” 

I’ve  chosen  to  work  intensively  with  Grade  3 level 
children  to  do  a production — not  a straight-laced 
kind  of  choir  presentation — but  a theatrical  pre- 
sentation. The  Grade  1 ’s  and  2’s  begin  the  process 
by  singing  in  the  choir.  They  watch  the  Grade  3 ’s 
grow  as  performers,  knowing  that  it’s  their  turn 
next.  At  the  same  time,  I do  a choir  for  Grade  4 and 
5,  which  is  extracurricular.  I don’t  audition  these 
children.  If  they  wish  to  be  a part  of  that  choir  it’s 
possible.  I know  that  almost  every  child  joins  any- 
way. They  want  to  be  there  to  be  part  of  what’s  hap- 
pening and  they  like  the  exciting  extras  that  go  with 
it.  Kids  like  to  walk  out  of  a performance  and  have 
their  parents  put  their  arm  around  them  and  say: 
“That  was  really  wonderful.You  did  a great  job.” 

The  productions  that  I choose  to  do  lend  them- 
selves to  group  performance — large  group  perfor- 
mance (140  children  at  least).  Every  child  could  be 
a part  of  the  production  from  singing  to  making  the 
sets  to  helping  advertise  to  doing  makeup. 

I hope  that  I am  able  to  help  people  feel  posi- 
tive about  what  they  do.  Kids  come,  work  togeth- 
er as  a team,  and  perhaps  develop  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  that  I have,  look  at  those  that  are  with 
them  and  draw  from  their  positive  experiences 
and  learn  from  all  of  this.  The  end  result  will  be  a 
performance  where  they  share  with  other  peo- 
ple— that’s  the  joy  of  performing.  I love  to  give 
kids  that  “high .’’There ’s  nothing  better  than  walk- 
ing around  the  week  before  a show  and  watching 
kids  heads  and  chins  seem  higher  than  they’ve 
ever  been.  I’m  constantly  letting  kids  know  that 
I’m  learning  from  them.  When  they  do  some- 
thing funny  we  laugh  and  enjoy  it. 

“She’s  the  kind  of  child,  I think,  who  will 
always  be  a part  of  the  Arts  world.  It’s  my 
job  to  support  those  sorts  of  children... 
so  I work  with  them.” 

Heather  is  a girl  that  came  into  the  music  room  at 
age  four  with  her  frilly  little  dresses  on,  and  would 
just  spontaneously  spin  through  the  air,  run  across 
the  classroom,  or  walk  in  and  plead  to  repeat 
something  we  had  done  before.  She  just  exudes 
life  through  everything  that  she  does,  especially  in 
music.  She  loves  to  move,  sing,  and  act.  She  does- 
n’t get  embarrassed  that  she  does  everything  big- 
ger than  life.  Consequently,  those  around  her  do 
not  treat  her  like  she’s  better  than  they  are  because 
she  is  doing  it  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul. 
Hopefully  that  won’t  happen  as  she  gets  older. 

I have  sent  personal  letters  to  about  eight  or 
nine  children’s  families  this  year,  encouraging 
them  to  consider  the  Toronto  Children’s  Opera 
Chorus.  They  seem  to  live  their  musical  world 
with  the  same  kind  of  soul  that  I do — that  there  is 
more  to  music  than  just  singing.  That’s  a group 


that  I feel  quite  comfortable  sending  children  to. 
Together  we  found  some  poetry  and  a song  and  I 
said  to  her,  “You  work  on  it — you  come  up  with 
the  actions  that  feel  comfortable  for  you — for 
both  your  song  and  your  poetry,  and  then  we’ll 
perfect  them.”  Like  the  consummate  performer, 
anything  you  would  give  her  to  do  she  would  take 
it,  but  then  there  would  always  be  that  little 
‘Heatherness’  about  her  on  top  of  that.  And  that’s 
what  makes  her  a unique  little  person. 

I think  about  Lynly  back  when  she  was  in  Junior 
Kindergarten.  Just  getting  her  to  the  music  room 
was  a big  ordeal,  walking  was  a challenge.  She  was 
determined  to  be  like  everybody  else  and  go  onto 
the  risers  despite  her  complex  physical  disabilities. 
The  risers  gave  her  just  that  little  itch  of  stage 
power.  Lynly  reached  the  bottom  step  with  a 
buddy’s  help.  She  did  the  same  actions  as  every- 
body else  but  they  always  looked  really  different. 
In  her  little  mind’s  eye,  I think  she  was  successful. 
There  was  always  a voice  there,  a very  thin, 
monotone  voice,  and  yet  she  loved  it.  Enthusiasm 
moved  her  mouth.  She  loved  music,  and  she  loved 
to  be  in  there.  It  made  her  one  of  the  whole  group. 
She  was  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  as  everybody 
else.  In  a classroom,  it  was  obvious  that  her  writing 
skills  and  her  reading  skills  were  not  matched. 
But,  in  the  music  room  it  doesn’t  show  because 
they’re  all  facing  me,  and  nobody’s  watching — 
just  her.  She  had  no  fear.  She’s  singing  in  heaven 
now  with  the  angels . . . we  know ! 

Funny,  most  kids  will  remember.  They’ll  come 
back  and  say,  “Oh,  I can  remember  doing  ‘Hey, 
George,”’  which  was  a fun  show,  and  ‘Assignment 
Earth,’  where  they’ve  kept  the  tapes  and  they  go 
back  and  look  at  them.  And  those  are  memories 
that  they  never  forget.  Those  are  the  things  that 
happen  at  school  that  are  really  important — even 
if  they  don’t  carry  on  with  it. 

The  key  to  my  teaching  is  that  I am  consumed  by 
love  of  children  and  love  of  music,  and  what  music 
does  for  children ...  I guess  that’s  the  magic!  El 


Karen  Sexton  has  a Fine  Arts  degree  from  York 
University  and  a Teaching  degree  from  Althouse 
College,  University  of  Western  Ontario.  Karen  has 
been  a teacher  with  the  Peel  District  School  Board 


for  19  years — a classroom  teacher  for  10  years 
and  a music  teacher  for  9.  Karen  spends  her 
out-of-school  time  making  music  as  a saxophone 
player  with  the  Etobicoke  Concert  Band  and  the 
Etobicoke  Swing  Orchestra. 
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Whose  Music  Shall  We  Make? 


The  Downtown 
Music  Festival 


Why  is  Massey  Hall  not  Enough? 


During  the  past  1 1 years  of  teaching  at 
Toronto’s  inner  city  high  schools,  I have 
grown  increasingly  aware  of  the  difficulties 
in  teaching  music  effectively  to  a highly 
divergent  student  population.  Students  attending 
these  schools  come  from  a wide  variety  of  ethnic 
backgrounds  so  that  any  exposure  to  traditional 
classical  music  is  limited  if  not  non-existent.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  limited  financial  resources  of 
their  families  have  made  private  music  lessons  an 
unattainable  luxury.  During  this  period,  I have 
only  encountered  one  student  who  had  private 
music  lessons.  This  climate  has  made  it  impossible 
to  build  a strong  music  program  without  the 
introduction  of  a wide  range  of  repertoire,  espe- 
cially popular  music.  It  has  meant  that,  as  a 
teacher,  I have  needed  to  reach  out  to  my  students 
for  their  input  as  well.  Students  have  come  “bear- 
ing gifts”  of  their  favourite  vocal  and  instrumental 
CDs  to  help  me  increase  my  open-earness. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  Downtown  Music 
Festival  were  laid  by  one  of  my  more  enthusiastic 
music  students,  Claudio  Abreau.  Claudio  would 
often  bring  CDs  of  his  favourite  male  vocal 
groups,  Boys  to  Men  or  Alljor  One  for  me  to  listen 
to.  He  kept  expressing  a desire  to  be  able  to  sing 
in  a group  like  this  and,  “Could  I help  him?”  After 
a period  of  hesitation,  I decided  to  take  the 
plunge  and  begin  an  extra-curricular  boys’  vocal 
group  that  would  learn  some  of  this  music. 
Almost  immediately,  I had  a core  of  five  enthusi- 
astic young  men  who  worked  hard  to  master  this 
style.  I began  to  see  that  many  of  my  prejudices 
about  popular  music  being  easy  were  simply 
untrue.  This  music  required  a high  degree  of 
musicianship  to  negotiate  the  complex  rhythms 
and  close  harmonies.  I realised  that  I could  teach 
musical  skills  as  effectively  through  this  reper- 


It  has  meant  that,  as  a teacher,  I have 


needed  to  reach  out  to  my  studentsjor 


their  input  as  well.  Students  have  come 


“bearing  gifts” oj their favourite  vocal 


and  instrumental  CDs  to  help  me 


increase  my  open-earness. 


toire  as  some  of  the  more  traditional  music. 
Maybe  more  so,  since  there  was  more  enthusiasm 
and  focused  energy. 

After  the  group  had  performed  in  a few  school 
concerts,  I decided  that  it  would  be  a positive 
experience  for  them  to  sing  in  an  evening  con- 
cert sponsored  by  the  board  that  featured  small 
ensembles  from  various  schools.  I put  forward 
this  suggestion  at  one  of  our  T.S.S.M.T.A. 


Carol  Fetherston 


(Toronto  Secondary  School  Music  Teacher’s 
Association)  meetings  where  it  was  quickly  made 
quite  clear  to  me  that  this  was  not  a forum  for 
popular  music  and  that  there  really  was  no  other 
venue  for  them  outside  their  own  school.  I began 
to  feel  like  an  outsider  since  my  other  colleagues 
made  it  subtly  clear  that  they  did  not  have  to 
descend  to  the  use  of  popular  materials  in  their 
programs.  One  teacher  made  the  statement  that 
her  students  became  bored  with  popular  music.  I 
wondered  how  teenagers  could  spend  so  much  of 
their  limited  income  on  CDs  if  it  was  so  boring. 
Did  the  teaching  of  these  materials  involve  such 
creative  activities  as  improvising,  arranging  and 
composing? 

In  addition  to  this  experience,  I began  to 
realise  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  musical  tal- 
ent in  the  school  that  surfaced  during  the  yearly 
talent  show — an  event  that  had  taken  place  for  a 
number  of  years  before  my  arrival  and  which  was 
run  by  two  non-arts  teachers.  The  music  being 
performed  at  these  talent  shows  was  current 
popular  music  and  the  show  was  a big  hit  with  the 
student  body  as  a whole.  How  could  I tap  this  tal- 
ent? Was  my  hand/ vocal  program  just  too  con- 
servative to  attract  them? 

The  final  step  towards  the  implementation  of 
the  Downtown  Music  Festival  began  with  the 
realisation  that  Toronto  Board’s  annual  Massey 
Hall  Concert,  which  combined  resources  from  a 
number  of  secondary  schools,  was  not  really  a 
venue  for  students  of  inner  city  schools  such  as 
mine. The  schools,  which  had  strong  traditional 
music  programs  with  large  numbers  of  students, 
tended  to  be  located  in  middle  class  areas  where 
private  music  lessons  and  strong  feeder  school 
programs  were  the  norm.  Students  from  schools 
such  as  mine  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
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massed  choral  and  instrumental  numbers  but  the 
musicianship  level  tended  to  be  so  high  that  few 
of  my  students  could  meet  the  demands.  Unlike 
other  schools,  inner  city  schools  often  have  diffi- 
culty retaining  students  in  music  programs  over  a 
number  of  years  for  such  reasons  as  lack  of 
parental  support  for  music  and  over-full  time- 
tables that  must  include  “more  practical”  courses 
such  as  computers  and  ESL.To  retain  band  and 
vocal  students  for  more  than  two  years  is  excep- 


tional. I felt  that  the  involvement  of  my  students 
in  the  Massey  Hall  Concert  was  so  limited  that 
we  were  effectively  outside,  looking  in.  In  my 
mind,  I kept  hearing  the  old  adage,  “If  you  are  not 
invited  to  the  party,  make  one  of  your  own!” 

I then  began  contacting  some  of  the  music 
teachers  from  other  inner  city  schools  and  found 
that  the  problems  I experienced  were  not 
unique.  How  would  they  feel  about  a concert  that 


pooled  our  vocal  and  instrumental  resources  and 
showcased  their  most  talented  students?  Five 
schools  agreed  to  try  out  the  idea  and  we  met  to 
discuss  format  and  repertoire. 

We  chose  music  that  was  appropriate  for  our 
students  including  some  jazz  numbers  arranged 
by  the  instrumental  teacher  at  Rosedale  Heights. 
In  addition  to  combined  band  and  choral  num- 
bers, we  each  submitted  two  or  three  additional 
acts — either  soloists  or  small  ensembles.  Besides 
my  boys’  group  and  a vocal  soloist,  I submitted  a 
three-person  hip  hop  dance  ensemble  that  was  a 
big  hit  in  our  talent  show.  Other  submissions 
included  a rhythm  and  blues  band  from  Central 
Technical  School,  that  was  fronted  by  three 
excellent  vocalists,  and  a rock  band.  Smaller 
vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles  from  individ- 
ual schools  rounded  out  the  program.  Blocks  of 
time  were  agreed  upon  to  rehearse  the  combined 
numbers  and  the  final  dress  rehearsal. 

Finally,  in  early  April,  the  concert  took  place. 
Both  students  and  their  parents  felt  the  evening 
was  a highly  successful  one  and  the  next  day  stu- 
dents came  to  me  with  exciting  ideas  for  next 
year’s  concert  to  take  place  at  Central  Technical 
School.  This  concert  was  also  highly  successful 
and  owes  a particular  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sharon 
Bachman  and  Stephen  Lashbrook,  the  music 
teachers  at  Central  Technical  School,  for  their 
hard  work  and  dedication. 


Carol  Fetherston  has  taught  music  in  Toronto  high 
schools  for  the  past  25  years.  She  has  primarily 
taught  band  and  vocal  as  well  as  strings  and  guitar. 
During  the  past  year,  Carol  returned  to  the  Faculty 
of  Music  at  the  University  of  Toronto  to  complete 
her  master’s  degree.  In  addition  to  her  concerns 
about  a broader-based  music  curriculum,  Carol 
also  would  like  to  see  a program  implemented  to 
help  highly  talented  inner  city  students  receive  pri- 
vate music  lessons.  She  has  two  grown  children, 
Kim,  28,  who  enjoys  playing  violin  and  Matthew, 
18,  who  loves  to  sing  and  play  electric  bass. 

The  Downtown  Music  Festival  has  taken  place 
for  two  years  and  hopefully  the  tradition  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future.  A concert  of  this  type  recog- 
nises the  unique  needs  of  inner  city  students  to 
express  themselves  in  a way  which  mirrors  their 
world  and  does  not  marginalise  them.  We  can’t 
ask  students  to  develop  eclectic  tastes  and  be  open 
to  a wide  range  of  musical  experiences  if  we  our- 
selves are  not.  As  music  educators,  we  must  tap 
the  energy  and  rich  possibilities  for  musical 
expression  that  is  right  before  our  ears.  Q 


Separation  of  Audience  and  Stage 


A television  documentary  produced  by 

CBC  Rough  Cuts  shows  members  of  the 
Canadian  Opera  Company  working  with 
l students  at  Samuel  Hearne  school  in 
Scarborough  to  create  an  opera  based  on  the 
stories  of  their  personal  experience.  It  is  clear 
throughout  the  documentary  that  the  empha- 
sis in  the  school  is  on  process — letting  kids 
express  their  feelings  about  their  experiences, 
developing  abilities,  learning  about  musical 
communication,  working  together.  The  docu- 
mentary also  shows  dramatically  the  tension 
and  turmoil  in  the  lives  of  these  students, 
many  of  whom  are  recent  immigrants  learning 
English.  In  the  middle  of  this  human  drama, 
the  highly  empathetic  principal  makes  a com- 
ment that  grates  every  nerve  set  a tingle  by  the 
highly  touching  story,  “Tonight  is  the  concert. 
Now  after  five  months  of  hard  work  on  this 
opera  500  parents  and  friends  will  come  to  see 
the  performance,  and  they  will  be  the  judge." 
This  was  a work  to  be  celebrated,  to  be  felt,  to 
cause  reflection,  to  jar  the  complacent  about 
Canadian  society,  to  illustrate  the  musical 
growth  of  all  the  participants.  It  was  not  a work 
to  be  “judged."  Why  is  it  that  our  first  reaction 


to  musical  performance  is  judgement,  adjudi- 
cation, and  criticism? 

In  most  cases  going  on  stage  to  make  music 
is  not  to  enter  a relationship  with  the  audience 
of  sharing  ideas,  musical  insights,  and  stimu- 
lating delight  and  rapture  but  rather  going  on 
stage  is  to  go  before  the  judge  and  jury — a ver- 
dict will  be  rendered.  Certainly  some  in  the 
audience  quickly  judge  it  to  be  acceptable  and 
then  "enjoy”  the  music  and  the  artistic  experi- 
ence, but  mostly  judgement  comes  first. 

At  a classical  music  concert,  the  audience 
is  expected  to  be  and  usually  is  reverently 
quiet,  contemplative,  well  dressed,  polite,  and 
emotionally  restrained.  No  popcorn  here.  No 
cheering  for  the  players  as  they  play.  No 
singing  along  or  clapping  with  the  rhythm. 

The  whole  thing  is  more  like  a conservative 
church  or  courtroom  than  a popular  entertain- 
ment hall.  Worship  or  judgement  (or  both?) 
are  the  primary  attitudes. 

The  separation  of  audience  and  stage  puts 
the  performance  “on  the  shelf”  as  a product— 
to  be  examined  for  quality — squeezed,  shaken, 
held  up  to  the  light,  or  measured.  Why  do  we 
do  this?  Is  this  related  only  to  music  in  certain 


“artistic  appreciation”  contexts?  Is  it  more 
strongly  the  case  when  the  expectation  is  that 
the  music  is  being  presented  for  artistic  con- 
templation and  enjoyment? 

Music  functions  in  various  ways  in  soci- 
eties— it  can  be  utilitarian  “work”  music,  cere- 
monial music,  worship  music,  or  party  music. 
Although  in  all  of  these  contexts  people  can  cer- 
tainly hear  levels  of  quality  and  perfection  or 
imperfection,  the  critical  judgement  response  is 
often  a much  lower  priority.  When  the  bugler  at 
a veterans’  cenotaph  service  baubles  a note,  the 
critics  do  not  immediately  pan  the  event  and  the 
bugler’s  career  is  likely  not  in  jeopardy.  The 
music  serves  a cultural  purpose  and  its  value  is 
determined  by  its  overall  effectiveness.  If  music 
is  for  dancing,  your  primary  concern  is  whether 
you  can  dance  to  it  and  not  whether  the  guitarist 
played  a perfectly  smooth  legato  chord  progres- 
sion. The  question  is,  What  is  the  purpose  of 
music  we  have  relegated  to  the  concert  hall? 
What  do  we  go  there  for?  Do  we  go  to  practise 
our  critical  abilities?  Do  we  go  to  observe  perfec- 
tion? When  you  are  learning  to  play  classical 
music,  are  you  preparing  for  this  concert  stage? 

— Lee  Bartel 
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Engaging  Our  Children  in  Music-Making 


Rena  Upitis 

Music  Experiences 

in  Early  Childhood 


Our  son,  Hayden,  is  15  months  old. 
Long  before  he  was  born,  music  filled 
his  nights  and  days.  His  father,  Gary, 
is  a singer-songwriter,  and  he  and  his 
musician  friends  rehearse  often  in  our  home. 
I am  classically  trained,  and  I played  the 
piano  and  sang  throughout  my  pregnancy. 
While  I have  played  the  piano  less  often  since 
Hayden’s  birth,  Gary  continues  to  play  the 
guitar  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  many  of  which 
are  spent  with  Hayden.  And  if  Gary  isn’t  play- 
ing the  guitar,  there  is  music  in  the  back- 
ground — Bach,  Neil  Young,  Hildegard  de 
Bingen,  Joni  Mitchell,  Chopin,  Keith  Jarrett, 
Mozart,  Bill  Evans,  Schumann,  Guy  Clark.  In 
our  house,  you  can  just  about  hear  it  all.  And 
Hayden  takes  it  all  in.  Whether  he  is  keeping 
time  with  his  chubby  little  arm  to  the  music 
on  the  stereo,  strumming  his  father’s  guitar, 
sitting  on  my  lap  and  exploring  the  mysteries 
of  the  piano,  or  responding  to  the  songs  he 
has  heard  since  before  his  birth,  in  one  way  or 
another,  Hayden  is  immersed  in  music. 

Although  music  in  our  home  is  perhaps 
more  varied  than  in  other  households,  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  peo- 
ple who  live  their  lives  completely  without 
music.  Indeed,  even  if  there  is  little  music  in 
the  home,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  live  in 
an  urban  environment  without  hearing 
music.  Children  are  exposed  to  music  from 
their  earliest  days,  and  this  exposure — or 
immersion — is  a powerful  first  teacher. 


. . .music  experiences  in  early 
childhood  are  necessary  in  order 
Jor  a child’s  brain  to  become  asjully 
developed  as  possible. 

Musical  Stimuli  and  the  Brain 

There  is  overwhelming  physiological  evidence 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  music  is  meant  to 
be  part  of  the  human  experience.  Researchers 
have  demonstrated  that  even  very  young 
babies — across  cultures — respond  in  predictable 
and  consistent  ways  to  rhythm  and  melody,  lead- 
ing to  the  notion  that  some  parts  of  the  brain  are 
“hard-wired”  to  respond  to  musical  stimuli 
(Cohen  &Trehub,  1999). 

But  the  brain  is  not  developed  at  birth,  or  even 
in  the  first  few  months  and  years  of  a child’s  life.  In 
fact,  recent  research  on  brain  development  pro- 
vides evidence  that  music  experiences  in  early 
childhood  are  necessary  in  order  for  a child’s  brain 
to  become  as  fully  developed  as  possible.  Although 
a baby’s  brain,  at  birth,  contains  trillions  of  neu- 
rons, some  of  which  already  have  specific  func- 
tions assigned  to  them  including  music  functions, 
many  of  those  neurons  remain  to  be  shaped  by  the 
child’s  early  experiences. Through  experience,  the 
unconnected  or  “pure”  neurons  become  connect- 
ed with  other  neurons,  thereby  becoming  inte- 
grated into  the  overall  circuitry  of  the  brain. 


Without  experience,  the  pure  neurons  die  out 
(Begley,  1996). The  connections  or  synapses  give 
the  brain  its  power  and  the  environment  provides 
abundant  stimulation  for  developing  the  neural 
circuitry,  through  objects,  patterns,  noises,  and 
sounds  (Bruer,  1998).  Learning  and  performing 
music  strengthens  the  synapses  between  the  neu- 
rons from  different  parts  of  the  brain  (Weinberger 
& McKenna,  1 988)  and  also  leads  to  improved  rea- 
soning and  memory  (Aronoff  1 988). 

Analogies  with  Language  Learning 

One  of  the  marvels  of  the  human  experience  is 
that  children  learn  to  speak,  without  formal 
instruction,  in  a remarkably  short  period  of  time. 
Because  children  are  surrounded  by  the  sounds  of 
their  own  language  from  birth,  because  care- 
givers interact  with  children  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  language,  because  progress — even 
errors — is  celebrated  as  language  is  acquired,  and 
because  we  simply  expect  that  all  children  will 
learn  to  speak,  time  and  again,  children  learn  to 
communicate  through  the  spoken  word.  Some 
children  also  learn  to  read  in  this  way,  that  is, 
through  informal  learning  environments  where 
the  written  word  is  celebrated  and  where  specific 
instruction  or  intervention  is  provided  by  care- 
givers in  response  to  children’s  cues. 

Could  the  same  thing  happen  in  music? 
Indeed,  it  could.  And,  to  some  extent  it  already 
does,  as  children  enter  school  with  distinct  musi- 
cal preferences,  with  a bundle  of  tunes  that  they 
can  sing,  and  an  even  larger  bundle  of  melodies 
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that  they  recognise.  But  much  more  could  be 
made  of  this  early  immersion  experience. 

Learning  to  speak  and  read  music  is,  in  many 
ways,  similar  to  the  acquisition  of  the  corre- 
sponding skills  for  language.  However,  there  are 
several  features  of  Western  culture  that  make  it 
more  likely  for  children  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
language — both  the  spoken  and  written  word — 
than  to  acquire  the  language  of  music. 

Children  know  language  is  important  because, 
from  birth,  they  are  surrounded  with  the  sounds 
of  language  and  with  print — on  signs,  cereal 
boxes,  newspapers,  books,  billboards,  and  even 
on  television.  In  contrast,  music  symbols  are 
rarely  evident  in  daily  life.  Children  see  adults 
and  older  children  read  every  day;  the  same  can- 
not be  said  for  reading  music.  While  parents  and 
teachers  sing  to  children,  they  don’t  often  hold  a 
book  in  their  laps,  pointing  to  the  notation,  while 
singing  the  songs.  Also,  the  music  that  children 
are  exposed  to  is  often  limited  to  “children’s 
songs,”  that  is,  songs  that  have  been  determined 
as  appropriate  for  children  (Borstad,  1990). Yet, 
children  are  exposed  to  language  that  is  far  more 
complex  than  “children’s  language.” 

Another  important  feature  about  learning  lan- 
guage is  this.  Even  before  children  reach  school 
age,  they  learn  that  they  are  expected  to  learn  to 
read  and  to  write.  But  children  are  not  expected 
to  read  and  write  music  in  the  same  way.  Further, 
when  children  take  lessons,  music  is  typically 
taught  with  a “read  first,  play  later”  approach 
(Upitis,  1992).  Imagine  trying  to  teach  young 
children  language  by  asking  them  read  and  write 
first,  requiring  them  to  curtail  their  speech  until 
they  were  able  to  read! 

Further,  it  is  significant  that  we  encourage 
original  utterances  from  children,  but  we  expect 
children  to  imitate  the  music  of  other  com- 
posers. Children’s  novel  speech  (e.g.  ,“Allgone 
milk”)  is  praised,  and  their  early  attempts  at  writ- 
ing (or  scribbling)  are  celebrated.  In  contrast, 
children’s  novel  music-making  is  rarely  given  the 
same  consistent  attention,  if  it  is  even  noticed. 

It  follows  that  an  environment  filled  with  possi- 
bilities for  music  exploration  and  creation  would 
approximate  the  environments  that  support  lan- 
guage literacy.  Children  would  be  encouraged  to 
play  with  music  first,  learning  to  write  and  read 
music  later.  The  environment  would  include  a 
wide  variety  of  sounds  and  symbols  of  music, 
even  symbols  that  children  didn’t  understand.  An 
environment  for  music  literacy  would  also 
encourage  children  to  use  the  symbols  of  music  to 
communicate,  including  symbols  of  their  own 
creation.  And  finally,  a musically  rich  environ - 


. . .children  enter  school  wih  distinct 


musical  preferences,  with  a bundle  of 
tunes  that  they  can  sing. . . 

ment  for  early  education  would  include  adult 
musicians  who  could  both  model  and  encourage 
playfulness  with  music.  It  is  to  the  role  of  the  adult 
— the  teacher — that  I now  turn.  For  immersion 
alone — even  in  carefully  prepared  music  environ- 
ments— is  not  enough.  What  roles  might  the 
teacher  play  in  early  childhood  music  education? 

The  Role  of  the  Teacher 

I said  earlier  that  a rich  music  immersion  experi- 
ence would  involve  children  coming  in  contact 
with  adults  who  were  playful  in  their  music-mak- 
ing. This  playfulness  or  exploration,  first  and  fore- 
most, would  include  the  manipulation  of  sounds 
from  various  instruments,  both  traditional  instru- 
ments (including  the  voice)  and  unconventional 
“soundmakers”  (such  as  copper  pipes  and  card- 
board cylinders).  It  would  also  include  the  inte- 
gration of  music  with  story,  visual  art,  movement, 
drama,  poetry,  and  the  patterns  of  mathematics. 
Later,  when  children  had  a rich  basis  to  build  from , 
similar  playful  explorations  with  the  symbols  of 
music  would  naturally  follow  (Upitis,  1 992). 

A recent  research  study  conducted  by  Smithrim 
( 1 997)  demonstrates  the  extraordinary  power  of 
children’s  musical  play.  The  study  describes  a 


weekly  music  class  for  eight  pre-school  children 
that  emphasised  free  musical  play,  rather  than 
emphasising  a teacher-directed  experience  where 
children  would  “develop  listening  skills,  expres- 
sive speaking  and  singing  voices,  and  the  ability  to 
keep  a steady  beat”  (Smithrim,  1997,  p.  18). The 
basis  for  structuring  a class  that  focused  on  musical 
play  came  from  a number  of  studies,  beginning 
with  a comprehensive  report  on  the  benefits  of 
free  musical  play  undertaken  by  the  Pillsbury 
Foundation,  based  on  a suggestion  of  Leopold 
Stokowski  in  1937.  The  Pillsbury  studies  were 
described  by  Moorhead  and  Pond  ( 1 942 , cited  in 
Smithrim,  1997)  who  concluded  that  children 
needed  to  be  free  to  move  about,  making  sounds  as 
appropriate  to  them.  In  the  decades  since,  others 
have  noted  the  importance  of  musical  play,  with 
Addison  (1991,  cited  in  Smithrim,  1 997)  going  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  children  are  “crippled  musically 
by  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  play  with 
musical  materials  in  the  same  way  that  they  play 
with  other  play  objects”  (p.  212). 

In  Smithrim ’s  (1997)  study,  children  spent  20 
minutes  of  each  30  minute  class  engaged  in  free 
musical  play.  The  music  environment  was  care- 
fully prepared.  There  were  a number  of  instru- 
ments available,  including  various  Orff 
xylophones,  metallophones  and  glockenspiels, 
maracas,  a rain  stick,  several  drums,  tie-on  ankle 
bells,  claves,  chimes,  headless  tambourines,  a 
guitar  tuned  to  a C major  chord,  Orff  timpani 
tuned  to  an  open  C and  G fifth,  and  a piano.  The 
teacher  observed  the  children’s  explorations, 
and  only  intervened  if  safety  issues  arose.  Twelve 
of  the  13  sessions  were  videotaped.  Researchers 
analysed  the  videotapes  according  to  the  pres- 
ence of  musical  behaviours,  the  development  of 
skills  and  behaviours,  and  interactions  between 
children  and  with  adults. The  observed  musical 
behaviours  were  compared  with  the  behavioural 
outcomes  expected  in  a teacher-directed  pro- 
gram for  children  of  the  same  age  group. 

Many  sophisticated  musical  behaviours  were 
observed  over  the  1 3 sessions  including,  for 
example,  the  creation  of  complex  rhythmic  pat- 
terns that  involved  an  internal  shift  between 
duple  and  triple  metres — well  beyond  what 
would  be  modelled  in  most  classes  for  four-year- 
olds.  Long  periods  of  absorbed  activity  were  also 
featured,  again  in  contrast  to  strictly  teacher-led 
classes  where  activities  are  changed  frequently  to 
accommodate  differing  levels  of  interest  and 
learning  approaches  (Smithrim,  1997).  These 
findings,  and  others,  led  Smithrim  to  conclude 
that  “free  musical  play,  and  teacher  observation 
of  that  play,  are  appropriate  early  childhood 
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. . . adults  must  trust  that  children 


will  learn  music,  just  as  they 
learn  to  speak. 


music  activities”  (Smithrim,  1997,  p.  23). 

In  musically  rich  demonstration  environ- 
ments, teachers  set  the  scene  for  children  to 
work,  play,  learn,  and  compose  together.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  study  described  by  Smithrim  ( 1 997) 
which  focused  on  music  in  particular,  there  is  a 
large  body  of  research  showing  that  children 
learn  well  in  carefully  constructed  co-operative 
ventures  “group  work”  can  be  both  satisfying  and 
productive  for  children  (Cohen,  1994).  The 
research  reported  by  Smithrim  shows  that  music 
play  in  group  settings  is  not  only  satisfying  for 
children,  but  that  the  range  of  activities  that 
young  children  will  explore  and  learn  from  is  far 
greater  than  might  be  the  case  in  teacher-led 
classes  alone. There  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
peer  teaching  and  modelling  that  arises  from  free 
musical  play,  where  children  are  the  demonstra- 
tors— the  teachers.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
teacher  no  longer  plays  a role,  rather,  it  is  to  say 
that  the  teacher’s  role  is  expanded  from  demon- 
stration alone  to  also  include  preparation  of  the 
environment  so  that  musical  play  and  peer  teach- 
ing can  occur. 

Why  We  Need  to  Trust  our  Children 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ingredient  in  the  role 
of  music  in  early  childhood  is  that  of  trust.  By  that 
I mean  that  adults  must  trust  that  children  will 
learn  music,  just  as  they  learn  to  speak.  Adults — 
whether  in  formal  teaching  roles  or  in  informal 
teaching  roles  as  caregivers — must  trust  their 
instincts  in  terms  of  the  environments  and  oppor- 
tunities they  create  for  children  to  experience 
music,  through  a combination  of  immersion  and 
demonstration. That  children  will  learn  to  speak 
is  a given — adults  trust  that  children  will  learn, 
and  they  trust  that  they  will  be  able  to  support 
their  children  in  their  learning.  That  children  will 
learn  to  make  music  is  not  such  a given,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  so. 


If  the  early  childhood  music  environment  is  an 
inclusive  one,  rich  with  possibilities  of  both 
immersion  and  demonstration,  where  mutual 
trust  between  adults  and  children  is  fostered, 
teachers  and  parents  and  children  will  together 
create  a joyful  community  of  music  makers. 
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Is  Music  a Sport? 


mthe  movie,  “Shine,"  as  the  com- 
petitors await  the  judgement  of 
the  jury,  the  main  character  says, 
“It’s  a tough  game  isn’t  it,  Roger” 
to  which  the  other  player  responds,  “It’s  a 
blood  sport!” 

Is  music  a sport?  Is  it  sport  or  recreation?  In 
school  physical  education  and  athletics  there 
seems  to  be  a fairly  clear  distinction  between 
the  education  of  students  for  life-long  fitness 
and  recreation  and  the  development  of  skill  and 
training  for  competitive  sport.  The  recreation- 


oriented  approach  includes  all  students — and 
hopes  all  students  will  develop  abilities,  atti- 
tudes, and  motivations  that  will  see  them  con- 
tinuing recreational  activity  as  a life-long 
pursuit  because  of  the  psychic  dividend  it 
yields  and  the  physical  health  effects.  Sport 
requires  sequential  skill  development,  features 
intense  competition,  selects  the  people  with 
special  aptitudes,  and  rewards  a few  stars. 

Is  music  in  your  school  more  like  recreation 
or  like  sport?  Does  it  change  from  elementary 
school  to  high  school?  What  are  private  lessons 


intended  for?  Is  there  satisfaction  even  at  a 
novice  level?  Is  there  opportunity  for  everyone? 

Music  educators  would  do  well  to  clarify  their 
objectives.  There  is  place  for  recreation  and  edu- 
cational programs,  pedagogical  strategies,  and 
long-term  community  opportunities.  Public  atti- 
tudes need  to  be  developed  on  this  model.  There 
is  also  room  for  professional  musical  “sport”  for 
the  especially  motivated  and  apt.  And,  there  will 
always  be  a market  for  their  entertainment  by 
exceptional  feats  of  performance 

— Lee  Bartel 
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Building  Discipline, 
Motivation  and 
Socialisation 


Margaret  Chasins 


Tl  he  study  of  music  provides  many  benefits. 
Happily,  these  benefits  have  gradually  been 
receiving  increased  recognition  from  the 
media,  the  public  and  government.  One  of 
the  major  benefits  often  mentioned  is  the  devel 
opment  of  discipline,  which  increases  the  proba- 
bility of  success  in  other  subjects  as  well  as 
becoming  a valuable  life  skill. 

This  benefit  seems  to  be  associated  by  the  pub- 
lic most  strongly  with  having  children  take  pri- 
vate lessons.  In  fact,  participation  in  music  classes 
and  ensembles  can  provide  the  same  growth  in 
personal  discipline  while  also  establishing  helpful 
patterns  of  social  discipline. 

Leaving  aside  the  word’s  punitive  connotation, 
what  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  discipline? 
When  we  think  of  an  individual  child,  our  concept 
of  discipline  usually  includes  the  child’s  ability  to 
• focus  his  or  her  entire  attention  on  the  matter 
at  hand, 

• sustain  methodical  effort  towards  a specific 

goal, 

• display  generally  consistent  performance  in 
repeated  activities,  and 
• maintain  personal  behaviour  appropriate 
to  the  situation,  all  to  a greater  or  lesser 
extent,  and  for  a longer  or  shorter  duration, 
depending  on  age. 

When  we  think  of  discipline  within  a group,  we 
also  expect  each  child  to 

• recognise  and  respect  others’  participatory  and 
physical  space, 

• co-operate  with  guidance  given  by  a leader  or 
other  members  of  the  group, 

• wait  patiently  when  other  members  need  time 
or  assistance  to  achieve  outcomes,  and 
• contribute  their  full  energy  to  the  collective 
effort. 

Discipline  can  be  imposed  from  the  outside,  by  a 
classroom  teacher,  a conductor,  a private-lesson 


teacher  or  a parent,  or  it  can  be  internal,  activat- 
ed by  personal  motivations,  in  which  case  we  call 
it  self -discipline.  External  discipline  is  at  best 
neutral. The  most  productive  learning  and,  later 
in  life,  the  most  productive  work  take  place  when 
people  do  things  because  they  want  to,  not 
because  they  have  to,  when  their  own  habits 
direct  them  rather  than  others’  regulations.  But 
in  busy  educational  or  family  conditions,  exter- 
nal discipline  takes  over  all  too  readily,  providing 
quick  solutions  for  the  problems  of  the  moment. 
When  this  happens  repeatedly  over  time,  the 
chances  for  a child’s  motivated  self-discipline  to 
develop  are  diminished. 


Why  Music  Promotes  the  Growth  of  Discipline 

The  study  of  music,  whether  private  or  in 
groups,  offers  a uniquely  rich,  varied  and  adapt- 
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able  array  of  methods  for  building  students’ 
motivation  and  self-discipline  from  within. The 
earlier  children  are  included  in  regular  musical 
activities,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  develop 
self-discipline  and  require  less  explanation  and 
enforcement  of  external  guidelines. 

There  are  four  main  reasons  the  study  of  music 
promotes  the  growth  of  discipline: 

• music  is  a form  of  communication  that  evokes 
a fundamental  emotional  response  in  people 
of  all  ages; 

• music  consists  of  logical  structures  in  sound; 

• music  requires  active  participation;  and 

• music  incorporates  many,  many  possible  kinds 
of  group  activities. 

Music  itself  is  inherently  engaging,  because  of 
its  emotional  content,  and  because  the  two  most 
prominent  elements  of  music  both  encourage 
continued  attention.  Both  melody  and  rhythm 
move  forward  through  time.  They  automatically 
draw  the  listener  or  the  player  along.  This  engage- 
ment is  the  most  basic  factor  in  musical  study’s 
ability  to  build  discipline.  It  means  that  musical 
activities  can  elicit  and  maintain  concentration 
more  easily  than  many  subjects,  and  without 
relying  as  heavily  on  the  explicit  announcement 
and  application  of  rules. 

David  Hargreaves  has  succinctly  encapsulated 
what  happens  when  someone  experiences  a 
moment  of  discovery:  a sudden  intensification  of 
attention,  a sense  of  revelation,  the  realisation 
that  their  feelings  are  too  deep  for  words,  and  the 
awakening  of  an  appetite  for  more  of  the  experi- 
ence. Music  is  called  “the  universal  language”  for 
good  reason,  and  it  is  no  accident  that  people 
from  very  different  cultural  backgrounds  can 
respond  strongly  to  music  created  within  a tradi- 
tion with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  The  pro- 
found, fundamental  communication  music 
creates  can  be  a powerful  motivating  force  even 
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at  the  youngest  ages. 

In  addition  to  melody,  rhythm  and  emotional 
appeal,  music  provides  another  path  for  guiding  a 
class  or  a private  student  into  openness  to  such 
communication.  Many  pieces  tell  a story  or  paint 
a picture  in  sound.  Narrative  is  attractive  at  all 
ages,  and  will  always  support  the  emotional 
impact  of  the  selection,  again  promoting  focus 
and  continued  attention. 

In  his  excellent  discussion  of  personal  growth 
in  Music  Matters,  Chapter  S , David  Elliott  reviews 
the  conditions  for  achieving  Csikszentmihalyi’s 
peak-experience  flow,  the  ideal  state  of  focus, 
enjoyment  and  effective  interaction: 

• an  “ordered  balance  of  challenges  and  know- 
how,” leading  to  increased  enjoyment  through 
a feeling  of  personal  control, 

• the  complete  concentration  that  leads  to  “think- 
ing-in-action,” or  the  feeling  of  effortless  perfor- 
mance even  as  effort  is  actually  made,  and 

• participation  in  activities  with  “clear  goals  and 
feedback  with  the  context  of  a distinct  tradition.” 

Peak- experience  flow  creates  tremendous 
personal  satisfaction  while  at  the  same  time 
directing  energy  outward  into  the  individual  per- 
formance or  group  activity,  facilitating  develop- 
ment of  the  “self-as-other,”  a less  self-centred 
pattern  of  interaction.  With  older  students,  this 
may  take  place  consciously,  and  be  enthusiastical- 
ly expressed;  young  children  may  not  be  able  to 
articulate  what  has  happened  to  them,  but  it  will 
show  in  their  co-operative  behaviour  and  eager 
return  to  similar  activities. 

Elliott  summarises,  “by  investing  one’s  con- 
scious powers  in  the  efforts  of  a structured 
endeavour,  one  experiences  a sense  of  being  at 
the  centre  of  the  action  that  flows  from  one’s 
goal-directed  powers  of  attention,  awareness  and 
memory.”  These  three  powers  are  all  necessary 
pre-conditions  for  the  growth  of  discipline. 

Creating  an  Environment  for  Music  Learning 

To  create  an  environment  where  this  can  occur, 
Elliott  identifies  the  need  for  “mini-worlds  of 
effort  that  are  differentiated  from  the  random- 
ness of  ordinary  events  by  their  internal  order.” 
Each  clapping  song  used  in  a “Music  with  Your 
Baby”  group,  each  folk  tune  sung  in  a kinder- 
garten class,  each  introductory  piano  piece,  each 
advanced  work  studied  by  a teenage  trumpet  stu- 
dent. . .each  is  exactly  this  type  of  mini-world, 
waiting  for  exploration. 

Musical  selections  are  mini-worlds  in  two 
important  aspects:  they  are  finite  in  length,  so 
they  give  students  goals  which  appear  attainable; 
and,  if  chosen  appropriately,  they  possess  a clear 


internal  order  students  will  recognise  as  chal- 
lenging, perhaps,  but  within  their  capacity  to 
comprehend. 

Because  its  internal  order  is  created  from 
many  different  elements,  music  is  especially  use- 
ful pedagogically.  It  can  be  understood  on  many 
levels  and  in  many  ways.  Each  specific  piece  of 
music  is  uniquely  adaptable  for  different  learning 
styles,  rates  of  progress  and  group  diversity. 

Even  when  working  with  a simple  folk  tune — 
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just  one  melodic  line  without  any  accompani- 
ment— we  can  distinguish  the  four  elements 
already  mentioned  above:  melody,  rhythm,  story, 
and  emotion.  We  can  also  identify  these  other 
characteristics:  sub-divisions  of  the  basic  rhythm, 
speed,  individual  phrases  separated  by  points  of 
rest,  contrasts  in  loudness  and  softness,  and  con- 
trasts in  tone-colours.  Any  one  of  these  features 
offers  engaging  ways  to  approach  a piece  of 
music;  any  one  of  them  can  be  considered  in 
greater  or  lesser  detail;  and  different  features  can 
be  regrouped  for  listening/ playing/ discussion  in 
combinations  of  one-with-another,  on e-versus- 
another,  one-with-two,  and  so  on. 

In  addition,  music’s  precisely  structured  inter- 


nal order  can  be  divided  easily  into  components. 
It  can  be  divided  vertically,  into  shorter  sections 
(“practice  only  one  phrase  at  a time;  when  you 
can  play  that  one  well  three  times  in  a row,  go  on 
to  the  next”),  or  horizontally,  into  fewer  layers 
that  are  easier  to  hear  (“let’s  play  only  the  G’s  and 
D’s  on  our  xylophones  this  time,  wherever  they 
happen  as  we  sing,”  or  “just  the  cellos  and  bass, 
please,  from  the  beginning”). 

These  characteristics  of  music  hold  several  key 
implications  for  teaching  to  enable  the  best 
learning  of  the  subject  itself  as  well  as  fostering 
the  development  of  discipline. 

Implications  for  Other  Subjects 

The  younger  children  are,  the  closer  their  time 
horizon.  Making  music  gratifies  because  every 
action  produces  an  immediate  result.  From  the 
toddler  helping  fix  dinner  by  hitting  a pot  lid 
with  a wooden  spoon  to  the  junior  high  sax  player 
practising  stage  band  charts  and  on  to  the  conser- 
vatory violin  student  and  the  professional  opera 
singer,  the  instant  feedback  of  a sound  produced 
reinforces  motivation. 

A very  important  part  of  the  art  of  teaching 
music,  therefore,  is  choosing  material  of  an 
appropriate  length,  and  then  deciding  how  to 
divide  it  into  the  right  sections  to  hear/ play/ dis- 
cuss. With  younger  children,  shorter  pieces  and 
shorter  sections  will  foster  attention  and  co- 
operation. Students  feel  an  initial  sense  of 
achievement  when  they  reach  the  end  of  a sec- 
tion; even  if  there  have  been  a few  rough  spots 
along  the  way;  they  have  made  it  through,  and 
will  feel  in  control  instead  of  overwhelmed.  They 
will  then  gain  confidence  as  their  comfort  with 
the  activity  increases  quickly,  since  the  brevity  of 
the  section  allows  for  rapid  improvement 
through  repetition.  The  brevity  of  the  selection 
also  permits  working  on  different  elements  in 
quick  succession.  This  immediate  positive  rein- 
forcement and  flexibility  of  approach  maintain 
interest  and  concentration  maintain  interest  and 
concentration.  Other  subjects  can  certainly 
achieve  this  as  well,  but  the  immediacy  and  audi- 
ble evidence  available  in  music  maximise  and 
accelerate  the  effect. 

The  immediate  positive  reinforcement  possi- 
ble in  musical  activities  supports  children’s  will 
to  try  and  their  persistence  in  applying  them- 
selves to  tasks.  Successful  “practising”  in  musical 
activities  transfers  into  improved  work  habits  in 
other  subjects.  Without  even  realising  it,  children 
absorb  the  lesson  that  going  over  something  again 
to  understand  it  more  thoroughly  or  perform  it 
better  works  and  can  be  fun. 
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The  general  implication  here  is  the  key  point  in 
terms  of  the  growth  of  discipline.  The  tools  for 
problem-solving  that  studying  music  gives  chil- 
dren are  additional  benefits.  It  is  tremendously 
helpful  to  know  how  to  take  something  apart,  fix 
one  feature  at  a time,  try  another  feature  if  one 
doesn’t  fix  the  sticky  place  at  first,  then  build 
back  up  in  increments.  But  even  more  important 
than  the  particular  tools  given,  as  far  as  the 
growth  of  self-discipline  is  concerned,  is  the  fact 
that  effective  practising,  rehearsing  and  listening 
lead  to  the  all-important  realisation  that  problem- 
solving is  possible. 

When  children  realise  that  something  which 
appears  large  and  difficult  at  first  glance  or  first 
hearing  can  be  taken  apart  and  then  understood 
and  mastered  in  manageable  bits,  a major  step  in 
growth  is  taken,  away  from  frustration  expressed 
through  inappropriate  behaviour,  and  towards 
sustained  concentration,  self-directed  work  and 
co-operation. 

Sections  of  each  selection  studied  provide 
clear  short-term  goals;  completion  of  entire 
selections  provide  good  mid-term  goals;  and  the 
study  of  music  offers  excellent  long-term  mark- 
ers of  progress  as  well.  Because  it  is  a performance 
subject,  it  lends  itself  well  to  the  establishment  of 
regular  event  milestones.  With  groups,  these  can 


be  demonstration  classes  for  parents,  rehearsals 
with  guest  leaders,  playing  in  assemblies  or  in 
another  class,  and  public  concerts;  for  private 
lesson  students,  in-studio  group  classes,  playing 
for  visitors  at  home,  holiday  parties,  and  formal 
recitals. 

Performances  are  another  important  aspect  of 
music’s  special  ability  to  build  discipline.  Perfor- 
mances recognise  the  completion  of  a stage  of 
progress — something  that  grades,  tests  and  ver- 
bal feedback  also  do — but  they  do  so  with  the 
addition  of  public  applause  and  appreciation,  from 
people  with  whom  the  student  is  not  habitually  in  con- 
tact. This  is  a powerful  validation  of  the  work 
a student  has  done  to  reach  the  milestone,  a 
tangible  “payoff”  for  the  disciplined  effort  he  or 
she  has  made  since  the  last  occasion.  Curriculum 
planning  and  private  instruction  planning  should 
both  incorporate  regular,  frequent  opportunities 
for  informal  performance  as  well  as  occasional 
formal  events. 

Performances  that  are  chosen  and  organised 
appropriately  for  students’  age  and  level  of  com- 
fort with  playing  in  front  of  others  also  lead  chil- 
dren smoothly  into  the  correct  habits  of  public 
behaviour  we  associate  with  discipline.  When 
students  are  confident  of  their  preparation  and 
have  enjoyed  a cycle  of  positive  reinforcement 
while  learning  the  pieces  they  are  to  perform, 
they  look  forward  to  the  special  occasion.  They 
expect  things  to  go  well,  and  merge  more  readily 
into  appropriate  behaviours  exhibited  by  others 
involved  with  the  event,  picking  up  polite  and 
constructive  patterns  without  having  to  be  told. 

Music  classes  and  ensembles  deliver  special 
benefits  too,  and  in  some  aspects  of  discipline  can 
do  so  even  more  easily  than  individual  activities. 

In  Keeping  Together  in  Time,  William  McNeill 
advances  the  theory  that  military  drill  originated 
in  prehistoric  chanted  hunting  dances.  Hunters 
who  confirmed  a community  of  support  through 
ceremonies  that  united  them  in  shared  rhythm 
and  melody  were  more  likely  to  back  each  other 
up  and  survive  encounters  with  dangerous  ani- 
mals; the  same  principle  applies  to  military 
marches  and  team  songs.  “Moving  rhythmically 
while  giving  voice  together  is  the  surest,  most 
speedy,  and  efficacious  way  of  creating  and  sus- 
taining such  communities  that  our  species  has 
ever  hit  upon.  Keeping  together  in  time  arouses 
warm  emotions  of  collective  solidarity  and  eras- 
es personal  frustrations  as  words,  by  themselves, 
cannot  do.” 

Participation  in  musical  groups  puts  all  the 
usual  advantages  of  group  learning  into  action — 
the  synergies  possible  as  contributions  build  on 


each  other,  the  teacher’s  ability  to  elicit  a desired 
response  from  one  if  not  from  another,  the  conta- 
gious effect  of  individual  enthusiasm,  etc. — but 
it  can  also  heighten  and  quicken  their  impact  on 
the  group’s  progress.  The  cohesive  spirit  and 
friendly  feelings  generated  by  producing  music 
with  others  enhances  enjoyment  and  improves 
results.  The  by-product  is  increased  co-opera- 
tion, less  distracting  behaviour  and  longer  atten- 
tion spans. 

Music  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  subjects  for 
inclusion  in  a class  curriculum  or  an  individual 
student’s  extracurricular  program. The  case  for 
music’s  educational  value  is  a convincing  one.  It 
can  be  argued  on  the  basis  of  music’s  capacity  to 
enrich  life  through  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  on  the 
beneficial  effects  on  brain  functions  identified  by 
recent  research.  Our  schools’  and  families’  com- 
mitment to  the  study  of  music  should  be 
strengthened  further  by  recognising  that  it  sup- 
ports learning  in  other  areas  and  develops  life 
skills  through  the  positive  accumulation  of  disci- 
plined behaviours.  o 

— See  rejerences  on  page  47 
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Engage  Or  Disengage 

An  Inquiry  into  Lasting 
Response  to  Music  Teaching 


Reople’s  stories  about  their  music  learning 
are  often  potent  with  the  terror  experi- 
ed  and  the  soul  deadening  castigations 
aired.  Fortunately,  many  also  tell  of  the 
delight  and  wonderment  music  learning  engen- 
dered. Recent  changes  in  classroom  teaching 
responsibilities  as  a result  of  financial  restraints 
are  revealing  many  classroom  teachers’  inability 
to  teach  music. This  inability  stems  from  fear  and 
attitudes  resulting  from  their  own  miseducation 
with  music  (over  50%  of  classroom  teachers 
report  low  confidence).  Although  people  who 
have  decided  to  study  music  to  an  advanced  level 
have  had  positive  experiences  resulting  in  long- 
term engagement  with  music,  even  they  have  fre- 
quently experienced  abusive  or  self  confidence 
shaking  episodes  with  significant  teachers  that 
leave  them  with  lasting  discomforts  or  inhibitions 
contributing  to  a tendency  to  disengage  from 
music.  We  examine  this  important  problem  in 
music  pedagogy  and  possible  practices  and  dispo- 
sitions teachers  could  employ  to  contribute  to 
lasting  engagement. 

To  develop  as  musically  competent  and  confi- 
dent persons,  learners  need  to  be  immersed  in 
music  experiences  of  all  kinds  (listening  and  music- 
making) and  need  to  receive  many  demonstrations 
of  music-making,  music-enjoying,  and  music-using 
(Cameron  & Bartel,  1996).  However,  playing 
music  for  students  and  demonstrating  music-mak- 
ing to  them  will  not  in  itself  lead  to  music  learning. 
If  that  were  the  case  most  of  our  music  classes  and 
private  lessons  would  be  wonderfully  successful.  In 
the  stories  we  collected  for  this  study,  all  the  musi- 
cians and  most  of  the  other  respondents  had  expe- 
rienced early  and  frequent  immersion  in  music 
(listening  to  recordings  was  dominant)  and  demon- 
strations (often  by  parents).  However,  immersion 
and  demonstration  must  be  accompanied  by 
engagement  for  lasting  learning  to  take  place. 
Engagement  may  on  the  surface  appear  similar 
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to  motivation  but  these  two  concepts  are  most  easi- 
ly differentiated  in  light  of  external  motivation. The 
child  may  want  or  decide  to  go  to  the  music  lesson 
or  volunteer  to  play  an  instrument  or  sing  loudly  in 
class  because  of  a promised  reward  or  threatened 
punishment.  However,  presence  or  physical  partic- 
ipation is  no  assurance  of  cognitive  connection,  of 
self-initiated  problem  solving,  of  fascination, 
appreciation,  criticism,  delight,  or  sustained  atten- 
tion. Engagement  results  in  these  phenomena. 
While  motivation  may  be  intrinsic  or  extrinsic, 
engagement  is  always  intrinsic.  Motivation  is  the 
reason  while  engagement  is  the  actual  holistic 
process. 

Engagement  can  occur  when  the  learner  feels 
and  is  convinced  that: 

1 . “I  am  a potential  ‘doer’  or  ‘performer’  of  the 


demonstrations  I’m  observing; 

2 . engaging  with  these  demonstrations  will  further 
the  purpose  of  my  life; 

3 . 1 can  engage  and  try  to  emulate  without  fear  of 
physical  or  psychological  hurt  if  my  attempt  is  not 
fully ‘correct’ ’’(Cambourne,  1988,  p.  33). 

Helping  students  make  these  decisions  is  depen- 
dent primarily  on  what  Wang,  Haertel  andWalberg 
(1994)  identify  as  “direct  intervention  in  the  psy- 
chological determinants  of  learning”  (p.  79) . 

How  We  Carried  Out  the  Study 

There  were  two  sources  for  our  study: 

1 . Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  teachers  were  asked  to 
reflect  on  a person  or  incident  that  significantly 
influenced  (positively  or  negatively)  their  musical 
self-perception  and  motivation  for  music-making. 

2.  General  elementary  classroom  teachers  in 
schools  in  Scarborough,  Ontario  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  rating  their  music  teaching  confi- 
dence, their  self-perception  of  talent,  and  to  what 
they  attributed  this  level  of  confidence. 

In  an  article  entitled,  “What  Really  Matters  in 
Music  Class,”  published  in  the  Canadian  Music 
Educator  (Fall,  1996),  we  invited  students  and 
educators  to  submit  personal  narrative  accounts 
of  memorable  experiences  with  music  learn- 
ing— positive  or  negative.  Seventy-four  people 
responded  to  that  request.  The  majority  told  sto- 
ries of  a specific  incident  or  teacher  while  some 
have  provided  a more  comprehensive  reflection 
of  their  experiences  over  the  years.  Some  people 
told  several  stories  as  distinct  units  resulting  in  93 
individual  usable  accounts.  The  respondents 
included  10  people  who  are  not  now  “doing 
music.”  The  rest  (64)  are  all  musicians  engaged  in 
performing  or  teaching.  The  respondents  includ- 
ed undergraduate  students,  pre-service  student 
teachers,  practising  classroom  teachers,  and 
graduate  students.  The  accounts  represent  pri- 


CONDITIONS  OF  LEARNING 


Engagement  is  the  holistic  reciprocal 
relationship  between  the  learner  and 
what  is  being  learned.  Effective  learn- 
ing happens  when  learners  experience 
immersion  and  much  demonstration  of 
content  that  is  real,  meaningful,  and 
relevant  to  the  learner  in  a context  of 
positive  emotional  tone  and  supportive 
community.  Engagement  is  facilitated 
by  the  freedom  to  approximate  the 
goal,  opportunity  to  take  responsibility 
for  what  is  learned  and  to  use  it  in 
authentic  contexts.  The  expectation  for 
learning  and  the  response  to  attempts 
are  especially  important. 


vate  instruction  from  earliest  years  to  advanced 
university  level  performance  instruction. They 
include  stories  of  experiences  in  orchestras, 
bands,  choirs,  and  private  lessons  and  solo  per- 
formance. 

We  analysed  the  stories  by  noting  reactions 
and  attributions  of  the  learning  conditions  that 
made  the  incident  memorable.  We  classified 
these  by  themes  and  compared  our  themes  to  the 
conditions  of  the  learning  model  of  Brian  Cam- 
bourne  (1988)  and  the  student-centred  philoso- 
phy of  Max  Van  Manen  (1986).  Our  findings 
matched  these  models  but  extended  the  signifi- 
cant categories  to  include  aspects  perhaps  specif- 
ic to  music  learning. 

In  the  spring  of  1 998 , we  obtained  the  co-oper- 
ation of  several  music  co-ordinators  and  school 
principals  to  solicit  survey  data  and  stories  from 
whole  staffs  of  elementary  schools.  We  asked 
teachers  to  rate  how  confident  they  felt  to  teach 
music  (1-7  scale),  how  much  inherent  talent  they 
thought  they  had  (1-7),  and  their  reactions  to 
being  asked  to  teach  music.  We  then  asked  them 
to  describe  in  detail  any  critical  incident  or  series 
of  incidents  that  affected  their  self-perception  of 
ability  and  confidence  to  teach  music.  We 
received  47  completed  questionnaires. 

What  We  Learned  about  Engagement 

The  survey  of  classroom  teachers  made  it  very 
clear  that  something  happens  to  people  in  the 
course  of  studying  music.  The  gap  between  confi- 


dence and  talent  showed  this  clearly.  Close  to  27% 
of  the  teachers  indicated  “no  confidence”  but  did 
rate  themselves  as  having  talent. The  17%  who  had 
considerable  confidence  rated  their  talent  as  lower 
than  their  confidence. 1 

Expectation  to  Achieve — One  of  the  crucial 
factors  in  engagement  is  clearly  expectation.  If  stu- 
dents expect  to  achieve,  they  achieve;  if  they 
expect  to  fail,  they  fail.  But,  the  teacher’s  expecta- 
tion of  the  student  is  particularly  influential: 

“From  the  first  note  I made  on  the  instrument, 
he  [the  teacher]  knew  that  I had  potential,  and 
fuelled  my  desire  to  be  a better  player.  By  the  time 
that  a few  months  had  passed,  he  had  me  playing 
solos  at  feeder  schools.” 

Although  many  of  the  significant  factors  are  evi- 
dent in  positive  experiences,  respondents  seem  to 
find  negative  accounts  more  memorable.  Howev- 
er, the  same  factors  are  evident,  whether  positive 
or  negative: 

“She  told  me  that  I had  an  excellent  touch  and 
could  feel  and  interpret  music  well,  but  for  the 
more  technically  difficult  pieces  she  always  gave  me 
the  easiest  choices.  Her  attitude  made  me  feel  that  I 
was  not  able  to  play  these  pieces.  I was  never  chal- 
lenged to  try  and  when  I wanted  to  play  a particular 
piece  that  I loved  she  would  not  allow  me  to  do  it, 
deeming  it  beyond  what  I was  capable  of  doing.” 

Or: 

“When  I went  back  to  her  saying  that  I actually 
succeeded  in  playing  it  [a  piece]  at  a certain  speed, 


she  didn’t  believe  me  because  I was  unable  to  do  it 
again,  with  her  being  in  the  room.  ” 

Responsibility  for  Learning — To  engage 
effectively  in  learning,  students  need  to  be  allowed 
responsibility  “to  make  their  own  decisions  about 
when,  how,  and  what  ‘bits’  to  learn  in  any  learning 
task” (Cambourne,  1 988,  p.  33). 

“She  had  me  choose  my  own  repertoire  and  pre- 
pared me  for  my  Grade  1 0 and  for  my  auditions. 
He  also  helped  me  start  up  my  first  brass  quintet.” 

Or: 

“He  was  limiting  my  musicality  and  making  me 
play  a piece  the  way  he  liked  it.  He  then  entered  me 
in  a music  festival  and  forced  me  to  play  a piece  that 
I did  not  like  at  all.” 

Responsibility  or  student  ownership  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  envision  in  a performance  program  where 
all  music  is  selected  and  rehearsed  by  the 
teacher/ conductor  but  that  practice  may  need  to 
be  examined.  Opportunities  for  chamber  music  or 
solo  projects  greatly  enhance  responsibility.  It 
should  be  easy  in  private  instruction  but  even  there 
most  decisions  are  commonly  made  by  the  teacher. 

Opportunities  to  Employ  Developing 
Control — Engagement  increases  when  learners 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  employ  their  devel- 
oping control  in  functional,  realistic,  non-artifi- 
cial  ways: 

“I  would  occasionally  get  my  ‘ 1 2-year-old-Ital- 
ian-insecure-young-girl  who  can’t  play’  depres- 
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Engaging  OurChildren  in  Music-Making 


Linda  Cameron  is  a teacher  educator  and  profes- 
sor in  the  Curriculum,  Teaching  and  Learning 
Department  at  OISE/UT.  She  has  taught  at  all  lev- 
els of  schooling — from  preschool  to  the  end  of 
high  school — and  in  many  different  contexts — 
from  inner  city  schools  to  private,  parochial 
schools.  Linda’s  experience  with  currculum  is  just 
as  extensive.  She  has  taught  the  entire  elementary 
curriculum,  ESL  at  the  secondary  level,  psycholo- 
gy and  language  arts  at  the  university  level,  and 
parenting  courses  at  the  community  college  level. 
Linda  is  the  author  of  eight  books  on  the  develop- 
ment of  language  and  literacy  for  the  classroom. 
She  has  presented  papers  and  written  many  arti- 
cles on  other  subjects  including  ESL  issues, 
teacher  education,  special  education,  and  music 
and  literacy  connections.  Linda  consults  widely 
both  in  Canada  and  abroad  on  these  issues. 


sion,  and  she  would  help  me,  not  by  telling  me  I 
was  wrong,  or  not  to  feel  bad,  but  by  giving  me 
small  opportunities  to  show  off  my  musicianship.” 

Or: 

“She  not  only  allowed  me  to  play  my  violin  in 
all  settings,  but  gave  me  many  different  view- 
points and  experiences.  During  my  final  year  she 
allowed  me  to  tackle  ‘Spring’  from  Vivaldi’s  ‘Four 
Seasons.’ This  not  only  stretched  my  abilities,  but 
gave  me  a sense  of  pride  in  showing  what  music 
meant  to  me.” 

Freedom  to  Approximate  the  Desired 
Model — Especially  important  in  music  learning 
is  the  need  for  the  learner  to  be  free  to  approximate 
the  desired  model — “mistakes”  are  essential  for 
learning  to  occur.  However,  what  lasts  in  students’ 
memories  particularly  are  the  negative  experi- 
ences related  to  performance  attempts  that  result 
in  “mistakes” — inaccurate  approximations  of  the 
intended  model  or  notation. 

“My  clearest  visual  memory  is  of  him  standing 
at  the  front  of  the  class  throwing  a temper 
tantrum — literally  screaming  and  jumping  up 
and  down  when  the  students  were  playing  some- 
thing wrong  and  not  fixing  it  as  instructed.  I used 
to  hate  going  to  class.” 

“My  best  friend  Paul  played  the  clarinet.  He 
couldn’t  seem  to  adjust  to  playing  it  and  one  day  he 
couldn’t  get  this  one  note  or  passage.  Mr.  K.  lost  it 
and  knocked  the  clarinet  on  purpose!  into  Paul 


while  he  was  playing.  The  mouthpiece  cut  Paul’s 
gum  and  he  was  bleeding  and  crying  and  left  never 
to  come  back  to  music  class  again.” 

Need  for  Relevant  and  Timely  Response — 

For  engagement  to  be  sustained,  the  learner 
“must  receive  ‘feedback’  from  exchanges  with 
more  knowledgeable  ‘others.’  Response  must  be 
relevant,  appropriate,  timely,  readily  available, 
non-threatening,  with  no  strings  attached”  (Cam- 
bourne,  1988, p.  33). 

“She  told  me  what  I needed  to  improve  and  what 
I did  that  was  right.  She  actually  complimented  me! 
She  knew  I heard  things  well  harmonically,  so  she 
had  me  harmonise  my  studies  on  the  piano.  ” 

Or: 

“During  lessons  I would  look  at  her  for  feedback 
and  her  head  would  be  on  her  chest,  her  eyes 
closed.  Other  times  when  she  stayed  awake  she 
would  often  smack  my  knuckles  with  a ruler.  I quit 
her  services  only  having  learned  to  read  music.” 
Music  teachers  need  to  be  reminded  that  feed- 
back to  the  whole  band  or  clarinet  section  is  not 
adequate.  Students  need  personal  feedback  on 
their  individual  learning.  This  may  not  always  need 
to  be  from  the  ‘teacher;’  peers  or  older  mentors 
can  play  a crucial  role  in  this  response  to  the  learn- 
er’s attempts. 

Emotional  Tone  of  the  Classroom  or 
Studio — A general  but  crucial  dimension  of 
education  that  strongly  affects  engagement  is  the 
emotional  tone  of  the  classroom  or  studio.  Van 
Manen  (1986)  points  to  tact,  thoughtfulness,  and 
‘seeing  the  person’  as  essentials  in  creating  a sup- 
portive learning  environment  that  stimulates  and 
facilitates  engagement.  This  dimension  was  per- 
vasive in  the  stories  from  respondents. 

“Shortly  after  my  first  few  organ  lessons... I 
realised  that  I was  studying  with  an  exceptional 
teacher. . .Not  only  did  he  have  a reputation  as  a 
sensitive  performer,  but  this  same  sensitivity  was 
evident  in  all  aspects  of  his  teaching:  sensitivity  to 
musical  nuance  and  expression,  sensitivity  to  my 
understandings  and  limitations  with  the  music,  and 
sensitivity  to  the  pressures  of  my  life  as  a mature 
university  student.” 

Or: 

“I  always  looked  forward  to  accordion  lessons, 
because  my  teacher  was  special.  He  always  greeted 
me  with  a big  smile,  asked  how  I was  doing  in 
school,  and  what  was  new  in  my  life.  We  would  dis- 
cuss issues  in  the  music  world  and  there  were  many 
things  I did  not  know,  but  he  would  ask  my  opinion 
and  treat  me  as  an  equal.” 

Where  tact,  thoughtfulness,  and  seeing  the  indi- 


vidual is  present,  students  seem  to  see  the  teacher 
as  a friend  and  as  enthusiastic  about  music.  It  leads 
them  to  emulate  and  grow. 

Just  as  the  positive  emotional  tone  is  nurturing 
and  fosters  engagement  and  lasting  involvement,  a 
negative  emotional  tone  is  destructive.  We  were 
shocked  at  the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  the  ver- 
bal, emotional  and  physical  abuse  experienced  in 
learning  music.  Several  of  the  above  incidents  have 
already  illustrated  that.  Here  are  several  more: 

“She  locked  me  inside  the  church  building, 
which  was  beside  her  house,  for  about  four  or 
five  hours  at  a time  and  left  her  four-year-old  son 
there  to  run  and  go  and  tell  her  when  I was  not 
practising.” 

Or: 

“Upon  arrival  at  my  first  violin  class  I informed 
my  teacher  that  I played  an  instrument  (trumpet) 
and  she  proceeded  to  tell  me  that  what  I had 
already  learned  was  meaningless  and  that  she 
hated  brass  instruments.  I was  eight  years  old!  I 
remember  leaving  the  first  class  crying  because  1 
was  made  to  feel  that  everything  I thought  was 
music  was  a platform  to  be  abused  by  the 
teacher. . . she  centred  me  out  in  front  of  my  peers 
and  embarrassed  me  more  than  once.  This 
teacher  was  also  verbally  abusive  to  me  in  music 
class  by  swearing  at  me  and  holding  me  back  after 
class  to  yell  and  harass  me.” 

Sense  of  Community — Another  dimension  of 
music  learning  that  seems  to  contribute  to  lasting 
engagement,  which  probably  results  from  a combi- 
nation of  some  of  the  factors  already  listed,  is  a 
sense  of  community  among  the  learners. 

“When  I first  started  in  the  choir  I was  very 
uncertain  and  unconfident . . . When  I graduated  I 
felt  accepted,  competent,  and  musically  stretched 
and  enriched.  What  caused  the  change?  A highly 
qualified,  devoted  choir  director  who  saw  my 
potential  when  I didn’t,  expected  nothing  but  the 
best,  and  gently  challenged  me  personally,  academ- 
ically, and  musically.  Special  efforts  were  made  to 
make  the  choir  an  inclusive,  co-operative  commu- 
nity that  allowed  for  safe  risk-taking  and  empha- 
sised others  before  self.  We  were  also  reminded 
that  real  transcendent  issues  of  life  took  prece- 
dence over  course  content.” 

Or: 

“The  music  room  with  all  the  friends,  the  band, 
the  choir,  and  Mr.  W.  was  social  and  musical.  It  pro- 
vided for  many  of  us  a place  we  could  belong,  and 
an  identity.” 

Other  dimensions  of  the  engaging  music  experi- 
ence emerged  in  our  categorisation  of  comments 
but  because  of  space  limitations  here  we  will  not 
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Musical  Meaning-Making  Through  Story 

A Text  Set  for  Primary  Through  Senior  Level  Grades 

Jeanette  Romkema  and  Linda  M.  Cameron 


We  have  collected  a “text  set”  of  children’s  literature  appropriate  across 
the  grades*. These  books  could  stimulate  consideration  about  composers, 
the  feel  of  music,  the  role  of  music  in  our  lives,  the  different  forms  of 
music,  the  impact  of  performance,  and  so  on. The  children’s  literature  we 
have  found  provokes  thought  and  further  inquiry — research  and  reflec- 
tion. The  texts  connect  from  all  aspects  of  literacy,  through  the  social  sci- 
ences, into  science  and  mathematics  right  into  social  justice  issues  and 
philosophy. 


The  twenty  children’s  picture  books  were  selected  from  a text  set  of 
seventy-five  books  on  music  you  can  find  on  the  Orbit  web-site: 
www.oise.utoronto.ca/ orbit  .We  invite  you  to  indulge  yourself  in  the 
entire  collection  of  books  organized  under  the  following  themes:  aware- 
ness of  sound/ music;  finding  one’s  voice/song;  instruments  & notes; 
magic  of  music;  musical  play;  musical  response;  nature  & music;  perfor- 
mance; Pied  Piper  power;  religious/ spiritual;  and,  song/singer/ musician. 
Quality  literature  for  quality  teaching. 


Did  You  Hear  Wind  Sing  Your 
Name?:  An  Oneida  Song  of 
Spring 

written  by  Sandra  De  Coteau  Orie, 
illustrated  by  Christopher  Canyon 
New  York:  Mondo,  1997 
ISBN  1-5725S-1 99-2 
Song  picture  book  for  all  ages. 

THEMES  ; nature  & music,  song, 
spiritual,  awareness  of  sound/ 
music 

The  Oneida  Indians  stop  to  praise 
each  small  sign  of  spring.  Through 
vibrant  illustrations  and  thought- 
provoking  reflections,  this  book  is 
a celebration  of  all  living  things.  A 
unique  piece  of  literature. 


I"  Oncula  Son 

" O/Spnnf. 


Henry’s  Song 

written  by  Kathryn  Cave,  illustrat- 
ed by  Sue  Hendra 
Oxford:  Lion  Publishing,  1999 
ISBN  0-7459-4068-4 
Fiction  picture  book  for  primary 
grades. 

THEMES  ; awareness  of  sound/ 
music,  nature  & music,  religious/ 
spiritual,  finding  one’s  voice 

“The  maker  of  all  things”  teaches 
the  animals  in  the  forest  what  their 
voices  are  for:  to  make  music.  A 
wonderful  book  empowering  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  their  voices  and 
music.  Illustrated  with  vibrant 
colours  and  fictional  animals. 


* .1  “text  set”  is  a collection  of  any  number  if  and  types  of  texts  that  have  a connection  to 
one  another.  Text  can  be  d fined  as  a book,  an  article,  a poem,  a movie  or  video,  a chapter,  a 
piece  of  music,  a sermon,  a sign  . . . something  that  communicates  and  holds  meaning.  Having 
a set  of  connecting  texts  has  the  affect  of  intensifying  the  reader's  experience  with  the  subject 
matter.  A “text  set’’offers  a depth  and  breadth for  a particular  topic  that  a single  text  cannot. 


i live  in  music 

written  by  Ntozake  Shange,  illus- 
trated by  Romare  Bearden 
New  York:  Stewart,  Tabori  & 
Chang,  Inc.  1994 
ISBN  1-55670-372-4 
Poetry  picture  book  for  junior  and 
older  grades. 

THEMES:  awareness  of  sound/ 
music,  instruments  & notes,  spiri- 
tual, musical  response 

This  multi-award  winning  picture 
book  offers  a musical  poem  bril- 
liantly illustrated  with  collage,  oil 
paintings  and  a variety  of  other 
artistic  mediums.  A powerful  book 
which  looks  at  musical  response 
and  opens  the  students’  world  to 
artistic  expression.  (See  Magic  in 
Room  7 article.) 


Long  Live  Music! 

written  and  illustrated  by 
Les  Chats  Peles 

Mankato:  Creative  Editions,  1995 

ISBN  0-15-201310-5 

History  picture  book  for  all  ages. 

THEMES  : instruments  & notes,  his- 
tory, awareness  of  sound,  perfor- 
mance 

The  history  of  music  told  with  car- 
toon drawings,  humour  and  acces- 
sible text.  A non-threatening  way 
to  talk  about  the  story  of  music. 


Jeanette  Romkema  is  an  elementary  and  secondary  teacher  who  has  worked  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  for  more  than  20  years.  She  is  presently  working  on 
her  PhD  in  Education  at  OISE/UT.  Linda  Cameron  is  the  Guest  Editor  with  Lee  Bartel 
of  the  Orbit  theme  issue  Lessons  from  Music. 
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Lessons  from  Music 

THE  CONDITIONS  FOR  LEARNING 

A Teacher’s  Reflective  Checklist 

Lee  Willingham 


As  teachers,  we  are  responsible  for  setting  the  right  conditions  to  enable 
every  student  to  succeed  in  learning.  What  lessons  are  there  to  be  learned 
from  the  music  classroom?  The  key  areas  investigated  in  this  Orbit  issue 
are  organized  below  into  checklists.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  explore 
them,  and  reflect  upon  them  through  personal  journalling,  discussions 


with  colleagues  and  students,  and  finding  the  means  to  incorporate  them 
into  the  daily  classroom. 

What  evidence  is  there  in  your  classroom  of  these  qualities?  When  stu- 
dents are  engaged  in  these  types  of  learning,  what  does  it  look  like,  feel 
like,  sound  like? 


BUILDING  COMMUNITY 

QUALITY  TEACHING 

SOULFULNESS 

/ collaborative 

/ teacher  has  a sense  of  “calling” 

y knowledge  is  contextualized 

/ safe  place  to  take  risks 

y attempts  and  approximations  are  praised, 

/ personal  and  private  domain  of 

y shared  goals 

even  when  at  a basic  level 

each  student  is  recognized  and 

y place  where  volunteering  is 

/ students  are  made  to  feel  “gifted” 

nourished 

a common  practice 

/ joy  is  shared  at  moments  of  learning 

y natural  connections  to  other  , 

/learning  is  promoted  through 

/ every  learner  (teacher  and  student)  is 

disciplines  and  to  real  life  are 

social  interaction 

an  artist  in  their  own  right 

identified,  nurtured,  and  brought 

/ celebrations  of  learning  are  public 

y teacher  is  able  to  use 

into  the  curriculum 

and  open  to  the  community  at  large 

personal  “voice”  confidently 

/ classroom  is  a place  that 

y a place  where  students  are  encouraged 

and  encourages  children  to  use 

connects  us  to  human  values,  beliefs, 

to  develop  their  self-identity 

their  “deepest  voice”with  joy  and  confidence 
/ demonstrates  learning  as  a part  of  life, 
not  just  learning  through  the  discipline 

attitudes,  moral  judgment,  inclusivity, 
non-violence,  and  self-esteem 
y teaching/ learning  activities  are  designed 
to  help  develop  and  nurture  the  inner 
lives  of  our  students 

ENGAGEMENT/RELEVANCY 

MULTIPLE  INTELLIGENCES 

EQUITY/JUDGMENT 

y classroom  environment  is  stimulating  in 

/ not  “how  smart  are  you”,  but  rather, 

/ positive  learning  conditions  for 

a variety  of  ways  (visual,  aural,  tactile,  etc.) 

how  are  you  swartl  ? 

all  students 

y environment  filled  with  creative 

/ student’s  innate  capacities  (strengths) 

/ positive  role  models  for  visible 

possibilities 

are  recognized  and  developed 

and  other  minorities 

y teaching/ learning  activities  elicit  and 

/ there  is  opportunity  to  learn  the  important  pieces  of 

/ psychological  “violence”  or 

maintain  concentration 

the  curriculum  in  the  student’s  strongest  intelligence  mode 

other  forms  of  systemic  injustice 

y students  are  expected  to  achieve 

/ assessment  and  evaluation  strategies  reflect  students’ 

are  identified  and  avoided  as  part 

y students  take  responsibility  for  their  learning 

unique  ways  of  knowing 

of  classroom  practice 

y students  are  free  to  experiment 

/ current  focus  on  literacy  and  numeracy  are  balanced  with 

/ teacher’s  agenda  for  excellence 

y students  recognize  that  “mistakes”  are 

spatial/visual,  musical,  inter  and  intra-personal, 

. does  not  result  in  diminishing 

essential  for  learning  to  occur 

environmental  and  kinesthetic  intelligences 

student  self-worth 

/learning  is  connected  to  real  life  activities 
/ students  personal  interests  and  prior 
experiences  count 

/ balance  between  “meeting  the  standard” 
and  meeting  the  individual’s  needs 
/ students  are  encouraged  to  personalize 
learning  through  narrative  and  story,  and/ or 
other  creative  processes 

/ “roles”  and  “images”  are 
thoughtfully  and  carefully 
presented 
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QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Is  your  classroom  a place  where: 

V teaching /learning  experiences  build  positive  life  values 
/ room  for  recreation  in  the  learning  environment 
/learning  is  accelerated  in  the  presence  of  joy 
/ entertainment  is  necessary  to  balance  the  so-called 
“serious”  components  of  learning 
/ school  world  connected  to  real  world 

what  do  your  students  value  as  important  to  their  quality  of  life?  Do  you  know? 


Lee  Willingham  is  on  the  faculty 
of  OISE/UT  where  he  prepares 
prospective  music  teachers  for 
professional  service. 


Max  Found  Two  Sticks 

written  and  illustrated 
by  Brian  Pinkney 
New  York:  Simon  & Schuster 
Books  forYoung  Readers,  1 994 
ISBN  0-671-7886-4 
Fiction  picture  book  for 
primary  — junior  grades. 

THEMES  : musical  play,  awareness  of 
sound/music,  nature  & music, 
finding  one’s  voice/ song,  musical 
response 

Follow  Max  as  he  experiments 
with  garbage  can  lids,  empty  bot- 
tles, buckets  and  two  sticks  imitat- 
ing the  sounds  in  the  street.  What 
he  finds  out  is  that  there  is  also 
music  in  him . The  rhythmic  text 
and  lively  illustrations  are  sure  to 
get  a child’s  foot  tapping. 

Max  IrOUNP 
Two  Sticks 


Brian  Pinkniy 


Ragtime  Tumpie 

written  by  Alan  Schroeder,  illus- 
trated by  Bernie  Fuchs 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Compa- 
ny, 1989 

ISBN  0-316-77497-9 
History  picture  book  for  all  ages. 

THEMES:  dancer,  history,  perfor- 
mance, finding  one’s  voice,  musical 
response 

Tumpie  cannot  stop  herself  from 
dancing  and  being  close  to  music. 
Later  this  young  girl  become  the 
famous  Josephine  Baker  and  proves 
that  no  one  is  too  young  to  dance. 
Richly  illustrated  and  engaging 
text. 


The  Animal  That  Drank  Up 
Sound 

written  by  William  Stafford,  illus- 
trated by  Debra  Frasier 
San  Diego:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  1992 
ISBN  0-15-203S63-X 
Fiction  picture  book  for  primary  - 
junior  grades. 

THEMES:  awareness  of 
sound /music,  nature  & music, 
magic  of  music 

A moving  story  revealing  the 
change  of  seasons  and  how  sounds 
change  as  time  moves  on.  A beauti- 
ful book  to  talk  about  the  connec- 
tion between  nature  and  music. 


The  Bop 

written  by  Irene  Punt,  illustrated 
byTina  Holdcroft 
Toronto:  Scholastic,  1989 
ISBN  0-590-73204-8 
Fiction  picture  book  for  ECE  — pri- 
mary grades. 

THEMES  : musical  response,  song, 
magic  of  music 

Meagan  woke  up  with  a catchy  tune 
in  her  head  and  soon  the  whole  city 
is  dancing,  singing  and  moving  to 
the  beat.  A playful  sing-a-long,  tap- 
a-long  book. 
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The  Last  Dance 

written  by  Carmen  Agra  Deedy, 
illustrated  by  Debrah  Santini 
Atlanta:  Peachtree  Publishers, 

1995 

ISBN  1-56145-109-6 
Fiction  picture  book  for  primary 
and  older  grades. 

THEMES  : musical  response, 
spiritual,  magic  of  music 

There  were  three  things  that  Bessie 
and  Ninny’s  Oppa  (grandfather) 
taught  them  never  to  forget:  to 
dance,  to  sing  and  to  tell  stories. 
This  wisdom  they  carry  with  them 
into  adulthood,  marriage,  through 
war,  birth  and  death.  A true  mas- 
terpiece. 


The  Philharmonic 
Gets  Dressed 

written  by  Karla  Kuskin, 
illustrated  by  Marc  Simont 
New  York:  HarperCollins 
Publishers,  1982 
ISBN  0-06-443 124-X 
Fiction  picture  book  for 
ECE  — primary  grades. 

THEMES:  performance,  instru- 
ments, importance  of  an  audience 

Follow  the  105  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  as  they 
get  ready  for  their  evening  perfor- 
mance. Gives  an  everyday  face  to 
these  exceptional  performers. 


THE 


by  Karla  Kuskin  Boot 
illustrations  by  Marc  Simont 


The  Story  of  Harmelodia 

written  by  Dave  Bidini,  illustrated 

by  MartinTielli 

Toronto:  Green  Sprouts  Music 

Club,  1 999 

ISBN  81003-0003-2 

Fiction  picture  book  and  compact 

diskette  for  junior  and  older 

grades. 

THEMES  : magic  of  music,  song, 
performance,  instruments,  musical 
play,  musicians/  singers,  finding 
one’s  voice 

A brother  and  sister  fall  through  a 
hole  in  a park  and  find  themselves 
in  a strange  land  where  life  is  lived 
through  music.  An  original  piece  of 
literature  and  music  that  older  stu- 
dents will  sit  up  and  listen  to. 

Audio  CD  included. 


The  Worst  Band  in  the  Uni- 
verse 

written  and  illustrated 

by  Graeme  Base 

Toronto:  Doubleday  Canada 

Limited,  1999 

ISBN  0-385-25714-7 

Fiction  picture  book  and  Audio  CD 

for  intermediate  and  older  grades. 

THEMES:  performance,  instru- 
ments, magic  of  music,  finding 
one’s  voice 

Blipp  leaves  his  home  planet  where 
music  and  tradition  rule  and  enters 
a world  where  noise  is  called  music 
and  every  musical  rule  is  meant  to 
be  broken.  Includes  the  Audio  CD 
of  live  performances  from  the  1 8^ 
Annual  Worst  Band  in  the  Universe 
Competition.  Get  your  head- 


phones out! 


The  Whales’ Song 

written  by  Dyan  Sheldon,  illustrat- 
ed by  Gary  Blythe 
New  York:  Scholastic  Inc.,  1990 
ISBN  0-590-46166-4 
Fiction  picture  book  for  primary  — 
junior  grades. 

THEMES  : nature  & music, 
musical  magic,  spiritual 

A young  girl  is  captivated  by  her 
grandmother’s  story  of  the 
dancing  and  singing  of  whales.  It 
is  only  when  she  sits  by  the  water 
and  listens  that  she  experiences 
the  magic  of  the  story.  A masterful 
piece. 


What  Does  the  Rain  Play? 

written  by  Nancy  White  Carl- 
strom,  illustrated  by  Henri 
Sorensen 

New  York:  Macmillan  Publishing 
Company,  1993 
ISBN  0-02-717273-2 
Fiction  picture  book  for  ECE  — 
junior  grades. 

THEMES  : awareness  of 

sound /music,  nature  & music, 

spiritual 

At  home,  at  school  and  in  his  bed  a 
young  boy  hears  the  sounds  the 
rain  is  making  on  the  world  and 
feels  comfort  in  this  familiar  tune. 
A soothing  book  to  be  read  on  a 
rainy  day. 


When  the  Fat  Lady  Sings: 
Opera  History  As  It  Ought  to 
be  Taught 

written  by  David  W.  Barber,  illus- 
trated by  Dave  Donald 
Toronto:  Sound  and  Vision,  1990 
ISBN  0-920151-11-6 
Non-fiction  illustrated  chapter 
book  for  intermediate  and  older 
grades. 

THEMES  : musician,  performance, 
history 

This  book  is  hilariously  funny  and 
provocative  while  it  informs  us 
about  music  history.  Great  read 
aloud ! if  you  can  stop  laughing. 
(See  Orbit  web-site  for  a list  of 
Barber’s  books.) 


The  Arts  as  Meaning  Makers:  Integrat- 
ing Literature  and  the ArtsThroughout 
the  Curriculum 
By  Claudia  E.  Cornett 
Columbia:  Prentice  Hall  Inc. , 

1999 

ISBN  0-13-792020-X 
Resource  book  for  teachers  teach- 
ing primary  through  intermediate 
grades. 

This  book  is  about  teaching  with, 
in  and  through  the  arts.  It  is  full  of 
ideas,  research,  wonderful  quotes 
and  many  practical  resources! 
Chapter  1 1 & 1 2 are  particularly 
related  to  music.  A helpful  book 
for  regular  classroom  teachers  as 
well  as  arts  specialists. 
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explore  these.  In  some  cases,  they  are  possible  sub- 
categories— for  example,  celebration  of  achieve- 
ment, and  experiencing  the  “professional.”  In 
others,  they  appear  to  be  unique  but  minor  dimen- 
sions— for  example,  sense  of  “place,”  and  creative 
opportunity.  It  is  clear  that  teachers  are  a highly  sig- 
nificant factor  in  students’  engagement  or  disen- 
gagement with  music. 

Music  Education  in  the  Future 

Stories  are  all  too  common  of  people  who  refuse 
to  sing  because  a teacher  in  elementary  school 
told  them  only  to  mouth  the  words.  When  these 
people  are  classroom  teachers  we  understand 
why  music  in  schools  is  not  as  pervasive  as  it 
should  be. The  fault  lies  with  music  teachers  of 
the  previous  generation. 

We  believe  teachers  today,  in  pre-service  pro- 
grams and  in  classrooms,  need  opportunities  to 
examine  present  attitudes  through  reflective 


Kodaly  hand-signs,  a Grade  6 recorder  class, 
a Grade  8 band  class,  a Grade  9 guitar  class, 
a high  school  choir,  orchestra,  or  band,  the 
"rehearsal  model"  is  the  most  prominent 
model  of  education  in  music.  Typically  the 
conductor  is  in  front  of  the  ensemble  making 
most  of  the  musical  decisions  and  making  co- 
ordination of  the  many  individual  efforts  into 
musical  performance  possible.  This  model  in 
which  most  music  teachers  have  been  trained 


thinking  and  writing.  They  need  to  develop  atti- 
tudes and  techniques  to  help  all  children  experi- 
ence engaged  music-making  in  an  environment 
that  supports  first  attempts,  that  legitimises  musi- 
cal exploration,  that  expects  passions  and  prefer- 
ences to  surface,  that  aims  above  all  to  open  to 
students  the  joy  and  release  and  energy  of  life 
through  music.  Doing  this  for  students  now  is  the 
best  hope  for  music  education  in  the  future. 
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A problem  of  music  teaching  is  the  lack  of 
musical  fulfilment  for  the  teacher.  The  music- 
making with  their  students  is  often  the  only 
music  making  they  actually  do.  Musicians  want 
music  that  challenges  their  ability  and  for  the 
teacher  the  students  easily  become  the  means 
to  the  teacher’s  musical  fulfilment — the  stu- 
dents become  the  "ensemble”  they  conduct. 

So  in  music  class  the  large  ensemble  still 
rules.  The  teacher  is  the  conductor.  The 


Lee  Bartel  began  teaching  science  and  music  in 
Winnipeg.  With  a B.A  in  Canadian  history  he 
taught  contemporary  and  world  history,  but  after 
obtaining  a B.Mus.  he  mainly  taught  general, 
instrumental,  guitar,  and  choral  music.  Since 
1975  he  has  taught  at  the  college/ university  level 
in  music  and  music  education.  His  most  noted 
work  in  the  public  schools  was  the  championing  of 
guitar  programs. 

Lee  Bartel  performed  professionally  as  a violin- 
ist, playing  extensively  in  a string  quartet  and  var- 
ious free-lance  positions  while  teaching  music  in 
the  schools.  He  is  also  a singer  holding  both 
Associate  and  Licentiate  diplomas  in  vocal  per- 
formance. His  singing  has  included  numerous 
recitals,  major  oratorios,  and  some  opera.  During 
the  past  30  years  he  has  conducted  school, 
church,  college,  and  community  choirs.  Lee  Bar- 
tel has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Faculty  of  Music  since  1987  where  he  is 
Co-ordinator  of  the  Music  Education  Division  and 
directs  the  Canadian  Music  Education  Research 
Centre.  Lee  is  married  to  co-editor  Linda 
Cameron. 


teacher  must  know  all  the  music  and  be  able 
to  make  all  musical  decisions.  The  students 
obey,  conform,  and  “recite”  the  correct 
answers  (or  musical  phrases). 

Otherwise  the  band  will  not  be  ready  for  the 
required  concerts,  the  standard  will  not  be  up  to 
collegial  expectation,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
teacher  (conductor)  and  ensemble  (symphony 
orchestra)  will  not  be  noteworthy. 

How  do  we  become  progressive  educators? 

The  pedagogical  approaches  considered  stan- 
dard (almost  traditional  by  now)  in  general  edu- 
cation are  rarely  seen  in  normal  music  classes. 
We  see  them  in  “alternative”  classes — like 
guitar,  and  computers,  and  class  piano — but  are 
those  serious  music  programs?  What  would  hap- 
pen to  our  orchestras  in  our  major  cities  if 
schools  only  used  collaborative  methods  in 
music,  if  they  only  did  co-operative  learning,  if 
they  used  heuristic  approaches,  if  there  were 
multiple  right  answers,  if  there  were  different 
ways  to  the  goal?  Can  we  justify  anything  else? 

—Lee  Bartel 


1 The  reasons  they  felt  they  had  ability  or  a lack  of  ability 
matched  previous  research  (Asmus,  1 994,  Vispoel,  1994). 
However,  the  things  that  contribute  to  or  inhibit  engagement  in 


The  Rehearsal  Model 


The  teacher’s  image  of  the  ideal  teacher, 
beliefs,  values,  and  applied  pedagogical 
repertoire  are  all  related  to  the  pedagog- 
ic model — who  does  what  and  how, 
knows  what  and  how,  controls  what  and  how, 
and  aims  for  what  and  how.  When  you  think  of 
music  class  you  likely  think  of  a teacher  trying 
to  get  all  the  kids  to  make  music  together  with 
as  few  mistakes  as  possible  and  with  the  most 
pleasant  sound.  The  pedagogic  model  can  be 
described  as  a “rehearsal  model.” 

Whether  it  is  a Grade  3 class  playing  Orff 
instruments,  a Grade  5 class  singing  with 


childhood  differ  from  the  reasons  adults  give  for  their  conclu- 
sions about  themselves. 


has  essentially  three  basic  steps: 

• the  conductor  says  what  is  to  be  done  and  how 

• the  musicians  attempt  to  do  it 

• the  conductor  offers  criticism 
Orchestra,  choir,  and  band  dominate  music 

education.  There  are  of  course  “music  apprecia- 
tion” classes  or  "music  in  life”  but  these  essen- 
tially are  designed  to  help  the  untalented 
become  “cultured”  music  consumers.  In  recent 
years,  alternatives  like  computer/synthesiser  or 
piano  or  guitar  classes  have  individualised 
instruction  and  even  allowed  students  to  teach 
the  teacher.  But  these  opportunities  are  rare. 
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Engaging  Our  Children  in  Music-Making 


The  Creative 
Synergy  Between 

iusie  and  Story 


Story  and  music  have  been  in  synergistic 
relationship  throughout  history.  In  some 
cultures  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  this 
connection  be  severed.  For  example,  in 
South  Africa,  music,  drama,  and  dance  are 
thought  of  as  completely  entwined  and  together 
called  music.  In  other  cultures  the  art  forms 
are  defined  as  distinct  but  frequently  rely  on 
each  other  for  support  and  inspiration . The  con- 
nection between  art  forms  does  not  diminish 
any  but  enhances  each.  Although  the  human 
mind  may  have  distinct  intelligences  as  “form,” 
it  does  not  have  this  as  “function.”  Learning 
is  enriched  and  enlivened  through  connections. 
Where  do  we  find  that  link  in  the  education 
of  children? 

Teachers  of  literacy  have,  in  a limited  way, 
explored  the  connection  between  story  and 
music.  This  connection  is  developed  often  as  a 
reading  response  strategy  or  creative  drama  or 
writing  “activity”  with  little  understanding  of  its 
role  in  meaning-making  or  of  the  potential  of 
story  in  music.  Music  has  been  “used”  as  a tool  to 
access  or  express  what  text  is  rather  than  as  text 
itself.  The  focus  has  been  on  the  expression  of 
story  with  little  attention  to  musical  creation. 

In  many  music  classrooms,  free  musical  cre- 
ation inspired  by  composers  and  educators  like 
Schafer  and  Paynter  and  Aston  faded  with  the 
’70s  into  the  conservative  ’80s.  Music  teachers 
have  increasingly  steered  away  from  making  the 
link  to  story.  Unless  they  are  studying  historic 
examples  where  the  story-music  link  already 
exists,  many  music  teachers  hesitate  to  facilitate 
the  connection.  MIDI  facilities  and  curricular 
changes  have  placed  a new  emphasis  on  creativity 
in  music;  however,  improvisation  instruction 
tends  to  be  “musical  practice”  dominated  and 


Story  and  music  have  been  in  synergis- 


tic relationship  throughout  history.  In 


some  cultures  it  is  almost  inconceivable 


that  this  connection  be  severed. 


composition  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  too 
frequently  leans  only  toward  popular  music 
styles. 

The  Use  of  Text  Sets 

In  language  arts  instruction,  the  use  of  text  sets 
has  provided  rich  learning  contexts  with  great 
potential  for  webs  of  “integration.”  Sets  of  texts, 
including  musical  scores,  poetry,  paintings,  and 
books  that  are  connected  in  some  way,  provide  an 
inspiring  source  for  reflections,  connections, 
learning  and  response  invitations.  Patterns  and 
questions  emerge  as  children  engage  in  text  and 
talk  about  text,  responding  to  and  composing 
their  personal  and  shared  understandings.  We 
have  found  that  for  educational  purposes  and  the 
inherent  time  constraints  of  school  timetables, 


Linda  M . Cameron  and 
Lee  R.  Bartel 


that  a text  set  of  carefully  selected  children’s  lit- 
erature can  provide  a natural  focus  for  the  imagi- 
nation, for  meaning  making,  and  consequently 
for  musical  creativity — creative  synergy. 

This  literature,  with  the  attendant  psychologi- 
cal set  of  “play,”  serves  as  a release  to  creative 
energy  in  all  levels  of  education  and  for  all  ages.  A 
picture  story  book  is  complex  yet  possible  to 
access  and  process  in  one  session. There  are  illus- 
trations which  provide  an  additional  text  to  refer 
to.  The  texts  tell  the  story  in  few  words  that  con- 
vey considerable  meaning  and  tend  to  be  evoca- 
tive and  safe  and  generally  open  enough  for 
personal  response  and  identification.  They  invite 
the  composing  of  meaning  for  each  reader  or 
shared  meaning-making  for  each  group.  We 
have  effectively  used  similar  strategies  with 
primary  children  and  with  graduate  students 
in  music  with  quite  exciting  results.  (For  a sam- 
ple text  set  see  the  Orbit  “satellite”  based  on 
Lessons  from  Music,  or  visit  the  Orbit  website 
www.oise.utoronto.ca/ orbit) 

Different  Roles  Music  Plays  with  Story 

Music  Can  Carry  the  Story — Perhaps  the 
most  basic  relationships  between  story  and  music 
is  where  music  simply  carries  the  text  that  tells  the 
story  without  being  directly  expressive  of  the  text. 
For  example,  folk  songs  like  “The  Cruel  War,” 
“Froggy  Went  A-courtin ,”  or  “Black  Day  in  July” 
tell  stories  but  the  tune  could  just  as  well  have  any 
other  set  of  words.  This  change  of  text  to  tune  is 
often  observable  in  hymns — a one  time  folk  time 
becomes  a hymn — for  example,  “Greensleeves” 
becomes  “What  Child  IsThis?”In  a school  context 
such  a song  can  be  illustrated,  or  an  extended  story 
created  from  it.  Or  you  could  take  a story,  re- 
write it  as  poetry  and  set  it  to  music. There  is  no 
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direct  match  there  in  terms  of  the  reader’s 
response  to  the  text.  For  example,  if  the  story  is 
melancholy  this  music  might  not  even  be  a refer- 
ent to  that  mood.  It  is  like  an  illustration  that  deco- 
rates rather  than  illustrates  what  is  known  from 
the  text,  not  creating  meaning  on  its  own. 

Music  Can  Portray  the  Story — A different 
relationship  exists  where  music  carries  the  text 
but  also  contributes  to  the  effect  of  the  narrative 
as  in  the  Schubert  lied,  “Der  Erlkonig.”  Here  the 
music  changes  as  the  characters  in  the  poem 
change. The  musical  agitation  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  suspense  and  fear  expressed  in  the 
song.  This  relationship  can  become  the  focus  of 
storying  from  musical  expressions  or  musical 
sound  manipulation  to  achieve  dramatic  effect.  In 
both  cases  meaning  is  made  beyond  the  surface 
levels  of  common  understanding.  The  music  is 
text  on  its  own,  it  is  meaningful,  a form  of  illus- 
tration. 

Music  Can  Enhance  Dramatic  Effect — A 

similar  but  differentiated  relationship  exists 
where  the  music  neither  carries  the  story  nor 
attempts  to  portray  it  but  directly  enhances  its 
dramatic  effect  or  interprets  its  mood. The  story 
is  usually  presented  some  other  way,  like  motion 
picture,  dance,  or  even  spoken  word. This  rela- 
tionship is  perhaps  most  evident  in  silent  movies 
where  the  music,  usually  improvised  on  piano  or 
dramatic  theatre  organs,  attempted  to  provide 
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dialogue,  sound  effect,  mood,  and  reaction.  In 
the  soap  stories  of  the  ’50s  and  ’60s  the  music 
characteristically  interpreted  the  melodramatic 
emotional  excesses.  In  ballet  the  music  is  not 
immediately  responsive  to  story;  the  dance  pro- 
vides the  story  and  emotional  expressiveness  that 
would  not  be  evident  if  heard  only  as  music. 
Where  spoken  story  is  directly  related  to  music 
as  in  “Peter  and  the  Wolf,”  the  music  is  usually 
heard  as  a retelling  of  the  story.  In  story  tapes 
music  may  also  function  more  as  “movie  music” 
and  set  soundscape  and  dramatic  context. 

Exploring  these  links  in  story  to  music 

creation  can  enhance  both  literary 

and  musical  meaning  making. 

Music  Can  Interpret  the  Story — In  the  pre- 
vious relationship  story  was  dominant  and  music 
was  in  a supportive  role  enhancing,  elaborating, 
or  extending  the  meaning.  In  traditional  Roman- 
tic program  music,  music  is  dominant  and  the 
story  is  in  a supportive  role.  In  music  like  “Sym- 
phonic Fantastique”by  Berlioz, “Til  Eilenspiegel’s 
Merry  Pranks”  by  Strauss,  or  “The  Moldau”  by 
Smetana  the  story  (or  maybe  even  a landscape 
painting)  that  informs  the  piece  is  primarily  an 
interpretative  layer. The  music  could  be,  and  usu- 
ally is,  heard  only  as  music  and  not  as  story.  If 
however  the  intended  story  is  known,  the  listen- 


er’s imagination  may  provide  rich  detail  from  the 
musical  events.  With  no  story  indicated,  listeners 
usually  find  it  difficult  to  create  a consistent  story 
integrally  and  chronologically  related  to  the 
music. To  attempt  to  do  that  can  become  a con- 
siderable creative  writing  challenge  as  we  found 
in  our  experimenting.  We  found  that  it  appeared 
easier  to  create  free  verse  or  extended  metaphor 
rather  than  narrative  as  a response  to  the  music. 

Different  Functions  of  Music  with  Story 

In  examining  the  historic  use  of  music  with  story 
and  exploring  possible  connections,  at  least  six 
functions  seem  evident: 

1 . Music  as  Character — A particular  timbre 
or  musical  fragment  may  represent  a character — 
for  example,  the  various  characters  in  “Peter  and 
the  Wolf.”  Music  may  simply  provide  clues  that 
the  character  has  changed — for  example,  strings 
surrounding  the  words  of  Christ  in  a Passion,  or 
it  may  directly  and  blatantly  represent  the  pres- 
ence and  actions  of  a character. 

2.  Music  as  Sound  Effect — Music  may  imitate 
real  sounds  such  as  bird  sound — for  example,  the 
cuckoo  in  a Handel  organ  concerto,  or  a sigh  or 
cannon  or  thunder  and  lightning. 

3.  Music  as  Dramatic  Illustration — The 
music  adds  referential  context  links,  expanding 
through  elaboration  and  extension  to  a story.  It 
provides  the  emotional  enhancement  to  aspects 
of  the  story  in  a fairly  direct  referential  manner. 
This  is  essentially  what  movie  music  does  today. 
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4.  Music  as  Moodscape — This  is  similar  to 
dramatic  illustration  but  in  a more  general  emo- 
tional manner.  This  may  be  best  understood  as  a 
parallel  to  rich  evocative  visual  illustration  in  a 
picture  book. 

5.  Music  as  Referent — In  this  function  music 
is  used  that  evokes  effect  because  of  existing  ref- 
erential links,  e.g.,  national  anthem  of  France,  or 
hunting  horns,  or  the  theme  from  the  “William 
Tell  Overture.” 

6.  Music  as  Personal  Response  to  Story — 

This  is  perhaps  most  like  the  use  of  chorales  in 
Bach’s  Passions — moments  of  personal  reflec- 
tion and  response.  It  is  music  that  would  be  most 
appropriate  as  a personal  response  to  an  experi- 
ence or  story. 

These  functions  are  activated  through  musical 
connections  we  typically  make  in  Western  cul 
ture.  We  list  some  here  but  there  are  many  other 
possibilities: 

1 . We  tend  to  connect  musical  tempo  with 
speed — for  example,  quick  tempo  music  may 
remind  us  of  running. 

2.  We  tend  to  connect  pitch  level  with  size.  We 
would  be  more  likely  to  associate  the  sound  of  a 
tuba  with  an  elephant  than  the  sound  of  a piccolo. 

3 . We  tend  to  connect  texture  with  complexity 
and  energy.  We  probably  associate  chaos  with 
many  instruments  playing  simultaneously  and 
solitude  with  a single  instrument. 

4.  We  tend  to  connect  tonality  with  general 
mood — e.  g. , minor  is  sad.  This  varies  with  other 
dimensions  but  tonality  and  modality  have  general 


“affect”  associations  in  many  cultures. 

S .  We  tend  to  connect  articulation  with  commu- 
nicative tone.  The  same  instrument  can  play  the 
same  pitches  with  the  same  tempo  but  sound 
angry  on  one  hand,  temperate  on  the  other  or 
impatient. 

Combinations  of  these  and  others  can  commu- 
nicate strong  meanings.  Exploring  these  links  in 
story  to  music  creation  can  enhance  both  literary 
and  musical  meaning-making. 

Sound  Resources 

There  is  also  a synergy  between  the  sound 
sources  used,  the  story,  and  the  music  created. 
Learning  possibilities  change  with  the  require- 
ment to  “find”  sound  within  limitations  such  as 
allowing  only  body  sounds  or  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  select  from  a vast  array  of  instrumental 
and  other  sound  sources  such  as  provided  in  a 
synthesiser.  Possible  sources  are: 

1 . body  only — claps,  whistles,  stomps 

2.  voice  only 

3 . objects  carried  by  the  person — combs,  pens 

4.  found  objects  in  the  building  or 
at  home  or  wherever 

5.  instruments  created  out  of  found  objects 

6 . traditional  instruments  played  in  the  usual 
way 

7.  traditional  instruments  played  in  unusual 
ways 

8 . electronic  sources 

9.  recorded  sounds — noise,  created, 
environmental . 
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The  sound  sources  stimulate  ideas  as  well  as 
limit  ideas.  This  is  particularly  important  to  note 
with  the  prevalence  of  synthesisers  and  comput- 
ers these  days. 

A Workshop  for  Educators 

This  interactive  workshop  begins  with  the  pre- 
sentation, demonstration,  illustration,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  theoretical,  pragmatic  and 
experiential  ideas  discussed  above  using  a select- 
ed text  set. 

Participants  are  invited  to  be  involved  from 
the  outset  in  demonstrations  used  to  illustrate 
concepts.  They  listen  to  some  musical  fragments 
and  compose  stories,  explore  a children’s  big 
book  to  find  the  “music”  in  it  using  readers’  the- 
atre techniques  combined  with  musical  charac- 
terisations. They  listen  to  segments  of  stories 
with  various  forms  of  musical  illustrations  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  the  synergy  between 
story  and  music.  The  general  theme  of  composi- 
tion helps  tie  some  of  the  stories  together  and 
support  meaning-making. 

We  “warm  up”  participants  to  sound-making 
by  inviting  them  to  make  the  smallest  sound  pos- 
sible, the  largest  sound,  a fast  sound  and  a slow 
sound. They  do  this  with  enthusiasm.  Groups  are 
then  formed  and  each  group  is  given  the  task  to 
create  a very  short  sound  illustration  of  an  idea — 
peaceful,  spooky,  angry,  beautiful,  frightening, 
etc. These  short  sound  ideas  are  then  performed. 
This  short  and  “fun”  activity  serves  to  inform  of 
possibilities  and  to  cut  through  some  inhibitions 
about  composition. 

The  second  half  of  the  session  actively  engages 
participants  in  different  composing  strategies. 
We  form  five  groups  on  the  basis  of  interest.  An 
array  of  instruments  are  “discovered”  in  the 
room,  including  inside  pockets  and  briefcases 
and  utilising  the  voice  and  body  with  no  limita- 
tions given.  We  invite  the  groups  to  explore  a 
text  set  and  to  develop  webs  exploring  the 
notions  and  concepts  of  creativity  and  synergy. 
Participants  may  be  hesitant  to  “play”  initially  but 
after  the  demonstrations  and  practice  they  par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly. 

Here  are  some  invitations  that  we  extended: 

1.  Create  a soundscape  from  a story 
poem — We  gave  this  group  Night  in  the  Country, 
story  by  Cynthia  Rylant,  pictures  by  Mary  Szi- 
lagyi.  The  book  begins,  “There  is  no  night  so 
dark,  so  black  as  night  in  the  country”  and  the 
reader  is  invited  to  listen  and  look  and  feel 
through  the  pages  of  the  book  and  into  their  own 
melodious,  mysterious,  alive  night  which  is 
framed  by  the  colours  of  the  day. 


Story  and  music  have  been  in  synergis- 


tic relationship  throughout  history  In 
some  cultures  it  is  almost  inconceivable 


that  this  connection  be  severed. 


2.  Retell  any  folk  tale — We  suggested  the 
book  Bringing  the  Rain  to  Kapiti  Plain  by  Verna 
Aardema  as  an  example  of  an  African  tale  that 
could  be  retold. This  story  uses  rhythm  and  repe- 
tition in  its  cumulative  form  to  involve  the  listen- 
er in  its  predictable  reiterations.  The  group 
decided  to  retell  the  same  story  from  their  own 
cultural  perspective. 

3.  Tell  the  story  through  music  using  a 
wordless  book — We  gave  the  group  I See  A 
Song  by  Eric  Carle.  This  book  begins  with  “I  see 
a song.  I paint  music.  I hear  colour.  I touch  the 
rainbow,  and  the  deep  spring  in  the  ground.  My 
music  talks.  My  colours  dance.  Come,  listen, 
and  let  your  imagination  see  your  own  song.” 
The  group  took  this  evocatively  illustrated  book 
as  an  invitation  to  dance  and  move  and  make 
music  simultaneously  to  help  us  see  and  hear 
their  song. 

4.  Compose  music  to  illustrate  a story — 

We  gave  this  group  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  by 
Maurice  Sendak.  The  text  has  some  rather  ener- 
getic parts  to  it  that  demand  some  passionate 
music  composition. The  main  character  is  very 
complex  and  so  the  musical  composition  has 
many  layers  to  portray.  The  dilemmas  are 
demanding  as  well. 


5.  With  the  same  purpose  in  mind,  we  assigned 
The  Animal  that  Drank  up  Sound  by  William 
Stafford  and  illustrated  by  Debra  Frasier.  The 
composing  task  differs  in  this  text  because  of  the 
musical  form  coming  from  the  nature  of  the  story 
and  with  a different  story  structure.  In  this  story 
the  music  starts  with  full  sound  and  then  dimin- 
ishes in  decrescendo  ending  with  a crescendo  as 
the  sounds  are  returned.  Here  the  analysis  of  the 
composition  process  brought  forth  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  things  that  are  directed  by  the  text 
such  as  form  and  some  things  that  are  left  to  the 
imagination  and  meaning-making  response  of  the 
composers. 

Implications  for  Curriculum 

One  of  the  critical  issues  here  is  that  we  need  to 
see  music  as  another  form  of  text  and  a potential 
source  of  meaning.  It  can  be  explored  as  litera- 
ture is,  to  be  heard  or  read  and  responded  to,  to 
construct  meaning  from.  Music  can  also  be  used 
to  respond  to  text  as  another  modality  or  way  of 
knowing.  It  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  character 
development,  plot  patterns  and  disruptions  of 
the  probable,  or  to  portray  the  setting,  the 
dynamic  context  for  the  story. 

If  you  can  use  music  to  retell,  illustrate  or 
respond  to  the  story,  then  comprehension  is 
enhanced  and  demonstrated.  “Feelings  can  be 
communicated  by  music  that  words  simply  can- 
not express,”  suggests  Christianson  ( 1 995)  in  his 
research  on  the  impact  of  music  on  youth.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  the  power  of  Elton  John’s  per- 
formance at  Princess  Diana’s  funeral,  a musical 
tribute,  a poem.  Music,  like  drama,  can  extend, 
expand,  elaborate  and  enrich  story.  It  certainly 
does  engage  learners  actively.  Music  can  tell  story. 
There  is  the  reciprocal  meaning-making  possible 
through  the  synergy  and  we  have  not  even 
explored  the  possibilities  of  the  narrative,  oral 
performance  of  song  or  talked  about  how  it  helps 
to  refine  the  listening  modality  and  give  another 
voice  to  speak  with.  Literacy  involves  reading, 
writing,  listening,  speaking,  viewing,  and  repre- 
senting— the  purpose  for  all  is  to  construct  or 
compose  meaning.  Music  and  story  together  pro- 
vide rich  literate  opportunties  to  take  learners 
through  to  the  flexible  consolidated  stage  of  liter- 
acy development. . .making  meaning.  Q 

— See  references  on  page  47 
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Challenges  for  Music  Teachers 


Overcoming 
Music  Phobia 


six  primary  schools  in  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board,  I have  found 
only  a few  “generalist”  teachers  who 
teach  music  to  their  children  as  a 
separate  discipline  and/ or  as  an  interdiscipli- 
nary subject  across  the  curriculum.  When  1 
have  asked  for  reasons,  answers  range  from 
“I’m  not  comfortable  with  the  subject,  I’m  not 
really  very  musical,”  to  “I  would  feel  embar- 
rassed if  I had  to  sing  in  front  of  a class. ’’The 
most  common  reason  is,  “I’ve  never  done  it  and 
I don’t  know  how.”1 

The  fear  of  music  appears  to  be  alive  and  well 
among  primary  school  teachers.  Curriculum 
guidelines  and  enforced  mandates  do  not  appear 
to  be  easing  these  apprehensions.  The  Tor  onto  Dis- 
trict School  Board  has  told  all  teachers  that  they 
are  responsible  for  teaching  all  areas  of  the  cur- 
riculum including  music.  In  my  opinion,  they  have 
not  addressed  the  real  problem:  how  to  deal  with 
the  perceived  anxiety  associated  with  the  teaching 
of  music.  Music  must  be  made  non-threatening  to 
teachers  in  the  primary  grades  if  any  of  the  music- 
related  mandates  are  to  be  realised. 

I believe  that  the  solution  is  two -fold.  First,  we 
must  make  the  teaching  of  music  less  threatening 
to  new  and  existing  teachers  by  identifying  the 
root  of  these  fears,  not  just  by  continually  issuing 
new  directives.  Second,  we  must  develop  music 
programs  where  the  children  and  the  teachers  are 
actively  engaged;  where  children  and  teachers  are 
allowed  to  explore,  to  experiment,  and  to  share. 
These  two  goals  are  inter-related.  I believe  that  as 
children,  we  (adults)  were  not  encouraged  to  try 
different  forms  of  musical  expression.  In  the 
teaching  world  of  the  ’60s,  ’70s,  and  ’80s,  “only 
the  best  birds  were  allowed  to  sing.”  No  wonder 
the  majority  of  teachers  are  afraid  to  experiment 
with  music.  How  can  you  teach  if  you  have  never 
been  given  permission  to  learn? 


How  the  generalist  teacher  can 


learn  to  confidently  teach  music  as 


a special  subject  and/ or  as  an 


integrated  part  oj the  curriculum. 


Letting  Go  of  Your  Own  Fear 

In  my  experience,  the  fear  of  musical  self-expres- 
sion among  adults  teaching  primary  grades  is  deep- 
rooted.  Most  teachers  have  a difficult  time  “letting 
go,”  a process  I believe  is  essential  for  teaching  and 
learning  music.  As  educators,  we  have  been  taught 
from  Teacher’s  College  onward  we  must  never  lose 
control  of  the  children  in  our  classroom.  In  addi- 
tion, I cannot  remember  any  of  my  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary school  losing  themselves  to  the  joy  of 
music.  As  teachers,  we  are  instructed  to  “provide 
opportunities  for  creative  musical  expression,  to 
nurture,  develop,  and  refine  feeling  through 
music”2  but  we  have  little  or  no  role-modelling  or 
practical  experience  to  draw  upon. 

Teachers  need  to  be  given  permission  to  “let 
go,”  to  express  themselves  musically.  In  the 
words  of  Jack  Morrison,  music  consultant  for  the 
former  Etobicoke  Board  of  Education,  “. . . almost 


Martin  Franklin 


everyone  can  sing.  Quotations  like  ‘I  can’t  sing  a 
note’  or  ‘I  am  tone  deaf’  come  from  teachers,  not 
students.  Most  primary  and  junior  grade  level 
students  love  to  sing.  If  you  can  overcome  that 
initial  hesitance  towards  singing,  you  will  have 
won  half  the  battle.” 3 

Programs  like  “The  Summer  Institute  for  the 
Generalist  Teacher”  are  essential  if  teachers  are  to 
overcome  their  music  inhibitions.  This  three-day 
session  was  offered  during  late  August  but  could 
easily  have  been  given  during  the  school  year.  The 
presenters  were  all  music  consultants  who 
realised  that  music  must  be  made  “user-friendly” 
to  teachers.  The  key  to  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram was  its  hands-on  approach  to  learning.  Par- 
ticipants were  encouraged  to  touch,  to 
experiment  playing  instruments  in  new  ways,  to 
sing  joyously,  to  share  ideas;  in  short,  to  make 
music  an  extension  of  themselves.  The  sessions 
were  audio-  and  video-taped  so  that  each  partici- 
pant had  a record  of  the  songs  and  shared  experi- 
ences, and  the  consultants  followed  up  the  course 
with  a reunion  meeting  after  three  months. 

This  program  acknowledged  teacher  fears 
towards  music  and  gave  those  who  took  part  posi- 
tive musical  experiences  to  draw  and  to  build 
upon.  At  the  reunion  session  in  November,  the 
participants,  without  exception,  shared  positive 
teaching  experiences  as  a direct  result  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  workshop.  Everyone  had  gone 
from  “musi-phobe”  to  “musi-phile.”  In  addition, 
these  teachers  were  now  able  to  interpret  nebu- 
lous Board  mandates  such  as  “respond  to  musical 
stimuli  in  order  to  compose  and  interpret  musical 
compositions”  (Toronto  Board  of  Education, 
1995,  MU  2)  and  to  successfully  implement  them . 

Engaging  Children  in  the  Classroom 

Music  exposure  continues  to  be  important,  and 
should  be  incorporated  into  primary  level  teach- 
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ing.  I play  music  cassettes  in  my  Grade  1 / 2 class- 
room drawing  from  a wide  range  of  musical 
styles  from  Bach  and  Beethoven  to  Sharon,  Lois 
and  Bram  and  Raffi.  In  our  class,  exposure  is  not 
just  passive  listening;  we  sing  along  with  the 
music,  we  accompany  the  song  with  percussive 
instruments;  both  conventional  and  of  our  own 
manufacture,  and  we  write  our  own  words  to 
existing  tunes.  In  fact  one  of  our  most  successful 
rewrites  was  as  a result  of  an  objection  brought 
forward  by  a six  year  old  whose  mother  disap- 
proved of  the  words  to  “What  Shall  We  Do  with  a 
Drunken  Sailor?”  Faced  with  the  choice  of  ignor- 
ing the  parental  objections  or  censoring  the  song, 
the  Grade  1 class  instead  decided  amongst  them- 
selves to  completely  rewrite  the  song.  Within  half 
an  hour,  the  new  song  entitled  “What  Shall  We 
Do  with  a Child  Who’s  Talking?”  was  completed 
with  everyone  in  the  class  having  taken  part  in  the 
rewriting  process.  The  success  of  this  venture  led 
to  more  song  creations,  and  most  importantly 
showed  the  children  that  they  could  have  owner- 
ship of  the  song-making  process.4 

Music  education  is  very  much  a part  of  lan- 
guage-based learning.  The  generalist  primary 
level  teacher  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  three  basic 
processes  or  stages  in  Arts  Education  when 
developing  a music  program  or  incorporating 
music  into  their  daily  routine.  Children  as  well  as 
teachers  learn  by:  (1)  watching  and  listening,  (2) 
rehearsing,  and  (3)  interpreting  and  sharing. 

Teachers  can  start  at  Stage  2 of  this  integrated 
learning  process  and  show/ model  the  technique 
in  order  to  inspire  the  listeners  to  move  to  Stage 
1 (where  the  child  can  rehearse  and  explore 
inside  the  role).  Music  is  watching  listening,  per- 
forming, but  also  “being.”  Children  perceive 
things  in  their  own  way  and  in  their  own  space. 

Meeting  Board  Objectives 

When  the  teacher  is  incorporating  music  into  the 
classroom  or  teaching  music  as  a special  subject, 
some  guidelines  are  useful  to  ensure  that  the 
child’s  “voice”  remains  strong  and  deep.  The 
objectives  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  not  mask  those  of  the  children. 
Using  the  example  of  the  composition  “What 
Shall  We  Do  with  a Child  Who’s  Talking?,”  my 
objective  was  not  to  create  a “meaningful  work  of 
art”  based  on  an  excerpt  from  “A  Curriculum  For 
All  Students,”  but  to  allow  the  children’s  voices 


to  be  heard  freely,  without  interference  from  me. 
As  a teacher,  I was  able  to  guide  the  process;  giv- 
ing encouragement,  writing  down  ideas,  ensur- 
ing that  even  the  shy  students  were  represented 
and  providing  the  framework  through  my  voice 
and  my  guitar.  I was  still  able  to  evaluate  the  fin- 
ished product  using  Board  objectives  (“they 
changed,  sang  in  groups  and  individually,  they  lis- 
tened, they  responded  to  the  beat,  they  created, 
dramatised  and  appreciated”).  In  short,  all  the 
objectives  of  the  Board  of  Education  were 
realised  without  compromising  the  process  of 
developing  the  children’s  art — their  “intent  to 
represent  and  to  express  themselves.” 

Resources  are  always  available  to  the  creative 
teacher  who  wants  to  make  music  a more  active 

Teacher  fear  of  music  is 
very  real  and  is  a result, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  overly 
structured  teaching  of  music. . . 

part  of  the  curriculum.  Some  Boards  of  Education 
still  have  music  consultants  who  work  with  the 
generalist  teacher,  not  just  with  the  music  special- 
ist. Every  school  has  at  least  one  old  record  player 
in  a basement  storeroom  and  records  are  continu- 
ally being  given  away  at  yard  sales.  Exposure  to 
music  should  not  be  limited  to  the  culturally  elite, 
it  should  be  made  available  to  all  children. 

Teachers  themselves  are  another  under- 
utilised resource.  In  my  school  I lead  a primary 
division  sing-song  for  all  six  primary  classes.  I 
give  my  time  singing  with  my  guitar  and  other 
teachers  who  are  not  as  comfortable  in  front  of  a 
large  mass  of  excited  children  help  with  crowd 
control,  song  selection,  and  familiarising  their 
classes  with  the  music  during  the  week  (we  sing 
in  a large  group  on  the  Friday  of  each  week). The 
children  see  adults  as  well  as  their  peers  singing 
together,  no  one  is  grouped  by  ability,  and  every- 
one is  exposed  to  music  in  some  form.  In  a small 
group  situation,  teachers  may  trade  classroom 
time  with  other  teachers  (you  teach  music  to  my 
class  and  I will  teach  science  to  yours).  All  too 
often  the  specialist  music  teacher  is  a casualty  of 
decreasing  staffing  models,  so  creative  ways  of 
including  music  in  the  curriculum  are  needed. 


Martin  Franklin  is  currently  working  for  the 
Toronto  District  School  Board  as  a Grade  2/3 
teacher.  He  is  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  teach 
in  the  afternoons  and  to  spend  the  mornings  with 
his  2 year  old  son  Nicolas.  Music  continues  to 
feature  prominently  in  his  life  and  the  life  of  his 
son.  Martin  very  much  enjoys  passing  on  his 
love  of  music,  through  singing  and  playing 
a mutitude  of  stringed  and  percussive  instru- 
ments, with  the  children  in  the  school. 

Teachers  must  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students.  To  paraphrase  arts  educator  David 
Booth,  “Teachers  must  change.  If  your  peers 
don’t,  work  with  those  who  will.” 

Finding  Your  Own  “Deepest  Voice” 

Teacher  fear  of  music  is  very  real  and  is  a result, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  overly  structured  teaching 
of  music  over  the  last  three  decades  where  musi- 
cal experimentation  was  frowned  upon  and  only 
the  best,  in  the  subjective  view  of  the  music  edu- 
cator, was  heard.  The  child’s  “deepest  voice”  was 
rarely  present,  especially  at  the  primary  level. 

I believe  that  any  generalist  teacher  who  wish- 
es to  become  more  confident  in  the  teaching  and 
presentation  of  music  can  do  so  with  the  appro- 
priate support  and  encouragement  from  their 
peers  and  from  their  administration.  Key  to  this 
process  of  discovery  is  giving  teachers  permis- 
sion to  develop  their  art;  to  “find  their  own  deep- 
est voice”  with  joy  and  with  an  increased  sense  of 
confidence.  If  the  child  is  to  feel  the  art  alive 
within  themselves,  so  must  the  teacher. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  respect  the  culture  of 
childhood,  and  to  validate  the  child’s  develop- 
mental process.  If  children  learn  that  “all  birds 
have  a voice”  then  hopefully  they  will  pass  on 
their  knowledge  and  enthusiasm. Those  amongst 
them  who  eventually  will  become  educators  will 
surely  pass  on  that  message.  Q 

— See  references  on  page  47 


Comments  from  teachers  in  three  schools 
in  the  former  EastYork  Board  of  Education 
and  three  schools  in  the  formerToronto 
Board  of  Education 


2 From  the  publication  What  Should  My  Class 
Know  about  Music,  revised  edition, Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  August,  1994 
* From  the  accompanying  binder  to  the  sum- 


mer workshop  importantly  titled  “The  Sum- 
mer Music  Institute  for  the  Generalist 
Teacher.”  Etobicoke  Board  of  Education, 
August,  199S 


4 The  Grade  one  class  at  Hawthorne  II  Bilin- 
gual Alternative  School,  ’94-95 
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Challenges  for  Music  Teachers 


Field  Report 

on  Music 
in  the  Schools 


Patricia  O Toole 


As  a music  teacher  (actually  a professor  of 
music,  but  that  one’s  a real  conversation  stop- 
per!) I find  these  statements  incredibly  demoral- 
ising. I studied  music  for  nine  years  after  high 
school  because  I believe  in  music  as  a profound 
way  of  knowing  and  being  in  the  world,  and 
because  I believe  in  the  power  of  performing 
music  as  a means  to  transform  identities,  politics, 
and  lives.  Having  people  confess,  apologise,  ago- 
nise, or  feel  embarrassed  for  their  music-making 
leads  me  to  question  who,  as  a music  teacher, 
they  think  I am. 

Clearly  it  is  something  about  my  music  educa- 
tor status  that  makes  them  uneasy.  If  we  take 


these  responses  seriously  (and  I’ve  heard  them 
often  enough  to  suggest  that  we  should),  then  we 
music  teachers  need  to  examine  the  correlation 
between  these  peculiar  reactions  and  what  we  do 


and  teach  for  a liv 


ing. 


To  puzzle  through  this  problem,  let’s  pretend  we 
are  anthropologists  from  another  planet  studying 
the  phenomenon  of  organised  noise  (music)  in  the 
United  States. 1 When  you’ve  been  involved  with  an 
activity  all  your  life  (such  as  music),  it  can  be  chal- 
lenging to  step  back  and  examine  what  you  do  and 
know.  This  anthropologist  role  will  lend  a critical 
distance  so  that  we  can  observe  our  musical  inter- 
actions and  belief  systems  from  a fresh  perspective. 


Field  Report  XI 

After  months  of  observing,  recording,  talking  with  people  and  participating  in  musical  rituals,  our  notebooks  are  full  of  observations. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 
Rock-n-roll,  cool  jazz,  pop,  bluegrass, 
country,  heavy  metal,  rap,  classical,  folk, 
Celtic,  new  age,  world,  blues,  Latin, 
gospel,  Christian,  marching  band,  easy 
listening,  be-bop,  bubblegum,  punk,  new 
wave,  grunge,  gothic 

OBSERVATION 

Many  more  categories  than  we  can  log 


SOURCES 

Radio,  TV,  CDs,  cassette  tapes 
PLACES  WHERE  YOU  HEAR  MUSIC 
Cars,  work  places,  bars,  stores,  elevators, 
every  part  of  the  home,  concert  halls, 
street  corners,  bathrooms,  movies 
OBSERVATION 

For  having  such  few  sources  of  music  it 
appears  to  be  everywhere 


FUNCTIONS 

Mood  elevator,  stress  relief,  create  party 
atmosphere,  celebration,  mourning,  put 
to  sleep,  wake  up,  escapism,  exercise 
enhancer,  annoy  others,  energise  work 
OBSERVATION 

Music  seems  intricately  tied  to  human 
activity  and  identity 


I IHBis  the  most  curious  phenomenon.  Peo- 
I pie  ask  me  what  I do  for  a living  and  I’ll 
I say  I teach  music.  After  an  uneasy  pause, 
bH  ■ their  response  usually  goes  something 
like ...  “I  have  a terrible  voice — you  would  hate  to 
hear  me  sing.  Remind  me  to  never  sing  to  the  radio 
when  you’re  around.”  Or  “Even  though  I don’t  have 
a good  voice  I always  sang  to  my  children  as  babies. 
I hope  I didn't  ruin  them  for  life.”  Or,  “When  I was 
in  high  school,  I sang  in  a band.  We  weren’t  very 
good.  I thought  about  taking  lessons,  but,  you 
know.”  Actually,  I don’t  know. . . why  these  reac- 
tions are  so  guilt-laden,  and  why  it’s  assumed  that  I 
will  judge  people’s  music-making  so  harshly. 


As  we  review  the  notes,  we  are  left  with  the 
question  of  whether  music  functions  for 
these  humans  primarily  as  a food  or  a drug.2 
We’ve  observed  that  humans  don’t  just  listen 
to  music,  they  feed  on  it,  fulfilling  emotional 
and  physical  hunger.  As  they  ingest  this  audi- 
tory nutrient,  their  energy  revives  and  mood 
elevates.  Sometimes  it’s  like  having  a hearty 
breakfast  that  becomes  fuel  for  the  day,  and 
other  times  it  functions  like  a relaxing  dinner 
that  rebuilds  and  replaces  nutrients  lost 
through  a stressful  day’s  work.  We  surmise 


that  music  is  necessary  for  fundamental 
human  evolution.  However,  there  is  a sinis- 
ter, addictive  element  to  music.  Some 
humans  spend  all  disposable  income  to  feed 
their  habit  and  fashion  entire  lives  around 
their  music  of  choice.  Other  addicts  grow 
anti-social  as  they  mechanically  pump  music 
directly  into  their  heads  and  wall  themselves 
off  from  all  social  interactions. 

As  we  continue  to  ponder  this  food/drug 
puzzle,  we  can  make  a few  assertions.  First, 
music  plays  a large  role  in  most  humans’ 


lives;  it  is  difficult  to  live  a day  without  listen- 
ing to  music.  Moreover,  most  humans  have 
specific  musical  preferences  and  they  study 
the  folklore,  legends,  and  genealogy  of  their 
preferred  music. 

Lastly,  while  music  sorts  humans  into 
tribes  (metal-heads,  punkers,  and  old  fogies) 
it  can  also  create  community  among  dis- 
parate souls  (the  music  of  Pete  Seeger  or 
Sweet  Honey  in  the  Rock).  Clearly,  the  rela- 
tionship between  humans  and  music  is  com- 
plex and  perhaps  profound. 
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Field  Report  XII 

The  humans  inform  us  that  there  is  a place 
where  we  haven’t  looked  at  music.  In  North 
America  there  are  large  cement  structures, 
“schools,”  that  house  all  young  humans, 
“students,”  for  most  of  the  day.  There,  adult 
humans,  “teachers,”  prepare  the  youngsters 
for  life  outside  the  structures,  and  part  of  the 
preparation  is  through  learning  music. 

As  we  listen  to,  observe,  and  participate  in 
a variety  of  school  musical  experiences  we 
notice  several  contrasts  to  previous  observa- 
tions. First,  outside  the  cement  structures 
music  was  available  all  the  time  and  every- 
where; inside,  music  only  happens  at  desig- 
nated times  in  designated  areas.  Unlike  the 
world  at  large,  music  in  schools  is  not  as 
common  as  having  a conversation.  Further, 
school  music  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with 
the  "outside”  musical  lives  of  students. 
Music  in  schools  sounds  different  and  stu- 
dents interact  with  it  differently.  Frequently 
when  humans  hear  music  they  react  physi- 
cally— heads  bob,  fingers  tap,  and  often  the 
entire  body  begins  to  move  energetically, 
sometimes  spasmodically.  This  movement 
can  be  contagious  and  is  considered  enjoy- 
able and  desirable.  Another  reaction  is 
"singing  along.”  Often,  humans  make  up 
their  own  words  or  vocal  parts  and  sometimes 
they  even  imitate  the  instruments.  Flumans 
are  quite  playful  about  the  ways  they  partici- 
pate in  music — dropping  in  and  out,  adding 
percussive  sounds,  creating  new  harmonies. 

By  contrast,  we’ve  observed  in  schools  that 
teachers  provide  students  with  specific 
guidelines  for  physical  responses.  Students 
have  to  hold  their  bodies,  heads,  arms  and 
hands  in  very  distinct  ways.  Even  everyday 
functions  such  as  breathing  and  opening  the 
mouth  are  highly  structured  and  exacting. 
Further,  it  is  incumbent  upon  students  to 
learn  how  and  when  to  appropriately  partici- 
pate in  music.  We  are  left  with  the  sense 
that,  within  schools,  music  is  something  you 
learn  not  something  you  just  do. 

While  we’ve  observed  music  in  everyday  life 
to  be  continuously  diversifying,  music  in 
schools  appears  static  and  restrictive.  For 
example,  outside  of  schools  vocal  timbres  and 
styles  are  as  varied  as  the  singers.  However, 
music  teachers  insist  on  conformity  as  they 
teach  the  "singing  voice” — a confusing  con- 
cept to  us  aliens.  All  students  have  sung  before 
they  come  to  school  but  music  teachers  refer  to 
students  as  non-singers  until  they  learn  special 


techniques  that  make  them  sound  alike — the 
singing  voice.  Further,  teachers  tell  students 
that  this  is  the  correct  way  to  sing  and  that 
deviant  vocal  production  is  physically  harmful. 
Ironically,  students  don't  question  teachers 
about  the  incongruity  between  their  experience 
and  their  education;  many  students  simply 
claim  they  are  not  singers,  and  they  stop 
singing... at  least  in  school. 

In  addition  to  learning  only  one  way  to  sing, 
we’ve  observed  that  students  learn  only  one 
type  of  music — school  music.  Moreover,  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  way  to  perform  school 
music,  and  teachers  usually  know  “the  way.” 


The  music  teacher’s  role  is  to  turn  students 
into  “musicians,”  a label  used  to  determine 
who  gets  to  make  music  in  schools.  A musi- 
cian is  proficient  on  an  instrument,  which 
means  she  has  mastered  physical  techniques, 
and  is  efficient  at  learning  new  music.  To 
develop  musicians,  teachers  emphasise  music 
perfection,  which  is  achieved  through  devel- 
oping musical  reading  and  listening  skills. 
Simply  becoming  comfortable  with  music- 
making, regardless  of  how  imperfectly,  is  not 
an  appropriate  musical  goal,  and  learning 
slowly  appears  to  be  grounds  for  exclusion, 
especially  as  students  grow  older.  Rather,  the 
paper  with  dots  on  it  requires  everyone’s 
focus:  It  is  more  important  than  personal 
interaction  between  students,  as  they  learn  to 
watch  for  mistakes  and  not  opportunities  for 
mentoring  or  communal  learning.  Judging  by 
the  years  of  required  study  and  the  stringent 
emphasis  on  musical  perfection,  a musician  is 
something  that  you  become — you’re  not  born 
a musician.  Because  the  number  of  students 
engaged  in  school  music  decreases  when  stu- 
dents are  given  the  choice  to  study  it,  it  is 
obviously  either  too  difficult  or  simply  undesir- 
able to  become  a musician  as  defined  within 
the  concrete  structures. 

We  often  hear  music  teachers  say  that  they 
desire  students  to  become  creative,  indepen- 
dent musicians.  We  have  had  a difficult  time 


recognising  creativity  and  independence  in 
music,  especially  in  performing  ensembles. 
To  us  there  are  appears  to  be  severe  limita- 
tions on  creativity — teachers  do  not  permit 
students  to  make  up  their  own  parts  or  words 
or  harmony,  unless  teachers  give  students 
permission  and  guidelines.  In  addition,  it 
seems  that  independence  is  another  word  for 
obedience,  as  teachers  desire  students  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  and  conform  appropriate- 
ly during  rehearsals.  Teachers  rarely  reward 
students  for  initiative  that  deviates  from  the 
teacher’s  educated  musical  interpretation. 
Perhaps  these  restrictive  qualities  are  exactly 
why  humans  value  school  music  in  preparing 
students  for  life.  Through  school  music  stu- 
dents learn  to  respond  to  and  not  question 
authority.  Further,  they  learn  to  act  as  a face- 
less member  of  a group,  not  as  an  inspired, 
creative  individual.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  these 
qualities  would  be  desirable  life  skills,  given 
that  the  majority  of  jobs,  from  factory  workers 
to  the  service  industry  to  banal  desk  jobs, 
require  workers  who  are  tolerant  of  monoto- 
nous, uninspired  work  experiences. 

In  reviewing  our  notes,  we  return  to  the 
question  of  whether  music  is  a food  or  a drug. 
If  school  music  is  a food,  then  it’s  one  not 
many  students  require.  Clearly  music  teach- 
ers believe  it  is  an  essential  nutrient  to  mak- 
ing life  inside  the  structures  worthwhile. 
According  to  music  teachers,  studying  music 
makes  the  school  experience  more  holistic 
and  healthy — it  feeds  the  spirit  and  the  body 
where  the  rest  of  education  feeds  primarily 
the  head.  However,  we  have  observed  a dis- 
parity between  what  music  teachers  say  and 
what  they  do.  The  emphasis  on  technical  per- 
fection often  harms  the  body  and  discour- 
ages the  spirit.  To  achieve  perfection  some 
students  physically  injure  their  arms,  hands, 
jaws,  self-esteem.  Others  limit  participation 
in  outside  music  for  fear  of  further  harm  to 
their  voices  and  ears,  or  the  decay  of  musical 
tastes.  Ironically,  these  injured  students  are 
often  the  most  dedicated  to  music  and  to  the 
teacher.  It  appears  that  the  sacrifice  is  worth 
the  thrill  students’  experience  both  in  perfor- 
mances and  in  pleasing  the  teacher. 

This  evidence  leads  us  to  believe  that  school 
music  functions  more  as  a drug  peddled  by  the 
music  teacher.  It  explains  why  students  invest 
in  something  that  has  little  interest  in  them  as 
an  individual,  that  subordinates  them  to  dots 
on  a page,  and  that  forces  them  to  become 
obsequious.  It  also  explains  why  some  students 
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. . .a  musician  is  something  that  you 


become — you’re  not  born  a musician. 


tolerate  abusive  teachers  who  berate  them  in 
front  of  their  friends,  who  yell  and  throw 
music,  who  set  up  a hierarchy  of  fierce  compe- 
tition and  elitism  guaranteed  to  unsettle  self- 
esteem and  create  dependency.  The  eventual 
musical  exaltation  and  elation  gleaned  from 

Let’s  return  to  the  opening  paragraph  where  I was 
puzzling  over  the  responses  that  confront  me 
when  I reveal  my  identity  as  a music  teacher. 
Clearly  there  is  a dark  side  to  our  profession  where 
we  teach  alienating  and  exclusionary  lessons  about 
music.  Because  we  have  been  raised  within  the 
institution  of  music  education  we  are  all  guilty,  to 
some  degree,  of  creating  these  bewildering  atti- 
tudes. The  question  is  how  much  guilt  do  we  asso- 
ciate with  and  what  do  we  do  differently?  Could 
you  imagine  having  a stranger,  after  hearing  you’re 
a music  teacher,  ask  you  to  harmonise  with  them 
on  their  favourite  song,  or  to  teach  them  a new  lul- 
laby for  their  baby?  Could  you  imagine  being  invit- 
ed to  dinner  as  a music  teacher  because  the 
participants  had  such  a great  experience  with 
music  in  school  that  they  want  to  have  a sing-a- 
long  after  dinner  and  would  love  for  you  to  help 
pull  that  together?  Could  you  imagine  school 
music  as  the  sustenance  that  fuels  and  nourishes 
community,  good  health,  and  peace?  Q 


performing  school  music  is  seductive  and 
habit-forming.  The  promise  of  becoming  part 
of  a larger  musical  whole,  of  transcending 
identity  and  individuality,  of  achieving  a great- 
ness unattainable  as  an  individual  addicts  the 
career  musician. 


Patricia  O’Toole  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of 
music  at  The  Ohio  State  University.  There  she 
teaches  choral  methods  to  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.  Earlier  in  her  career,  Patri- 
cia taught  high  school  choir  for  four  years;  she 
was  the  artistic  director  for  the  Madison  Chil- 
dren’s Choir  for  three  years,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Buffalo  Youth  Chorus. 


' This  critique  will  focus  on  music  education 
practices  in  the  United  States  because  that  is 
what  I am  familiar  with.  I assume  that  there  will 


transfer  to  Canadian  music  education  practices 
and  policies,  but  I am  hesitant  to  make  explicit 
references  because  I am  not  familiar  enough 


with  the  differences  between  how  music  edu- 
cation is  practised  in  the  two  countries. 

^ I owe  this  point  to  a paper  by  David  Huron 


entitled,  “Emotions  in  Music,”  presented  at 
the  Music  Cognition  Workshop,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  May  14-16,  1999. 


In  the  Key  of  Be 


■ aving  played  in  a reggae  band  in 
I Jamaica  for  years,  I have  finally 

learned  that  music,  at  least  reggae 

■ music,  is  all  about  spaces:  playing  is 
I ■ easy,  not  playing  is  hard. 

In  teaching,  I think  we  often  forget  this. 
We’re  so  intent  on  getting  as  much  into  our 
students,  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  we  forget 
the  most  important  skill  of  our  profession. 
While  Patricia  O’Toole  might  argue  that  a fault 
of  music  education  is  the  over-emphasis  on 
standardisation  and  discipline,  this  also 
applies,  unfortunately,  to  most  areas  of  our 
current  pedagogy  at  the  school  level. 

I like  to  think  of  the  spaces  in  reggae  as  the 
ethereal,  spiritual  non-transferable  essence  of 
inspiration,  self-motivation  and  soul.  You  can 
teach  the  notes  that  come  between  spaces, 
but  not  the . 

Nothing  is  what's  missing  from  modern  ped- 
agogy. 

Neuroscience  tells  us  that  music  is  primari- 
ly a right  hemisphere  activity  and  that  lan- 
guage is  the  focus  of  the  left.  A current  theory 


holds  that  musicians  who  have  truly  mastered 
their  craft  process  it  as  a language — which 
explains  why  Ravel,  after  a stroke  affecting  the 
left  side  of  his  brain,  was  no  longer  able  to 
write  or  understand  music.  If  this  is  so,  the 
pedagogy  of  music  education  should  be  no  dif- 
ferent than  that  of  language  education. 

For  example,  it’s  hard  to  imagine  the  ratio- 
nale behind  teaching  children  to  read  using 
content  they  hate  when  there’s  bound  to  be 
some  way  to  tap  their  natural  enthusiasm  by 
choosing  a story  they’re  interested  in.  As  a 
teacher  of  English,  I am  often  required  to 
teach  set  texts  that  I know  my  students  will 
not  enjoy  no  matter  what  gymnastics  of  enter- 
tainment I put  into  the  classroom;  however,  I 
am  also  given  the  opportunity  to  pick  material 
I know  they  will  love.  In  my  years  of  piano  and 
percussion  lessons,  and  in  my  middle  and 
high  school  music  program,  I do  not  remem- 
ber once  being  given  the  choice  of  music.  Why 
shouldn't  kids  learn  the  recorder  playing 
Backstreet  Boys’  tunes? 

In  speaking  of  the  idea  of  providing  “space" 


for  students’  individuality,  I am  reminded  of 
Monty  Python’s  “complete  instructions  on  how 
to  play  piano” — a technique  that  unquestion- 
ably allows  plenty  of  opportunity  for  individu- 
alism. 

How  to  Play  the  Piano 

Select  the  right  key 

Put  it  in  the  piano  and  open  it 

Put  your  fingers  on  top  of  the  notes 

Move  your  fingers  about,  making  sure  they 

hit  the  right  notes  in  the  correct  order  like 

a pianist 

Watch  your  friends  be  amazed 

(For  other  instruments:  the  same  thing  but 

without  the  piano) 

Bob  Marley  once  said  that  the  key  to  reggae 
music  is  an  inexplicable  “feel.”  Teachers, 
instead  of  focussing  technical  skills  and  out- 
comes, like  reggae  musicians,  should  work 
on — spaces. 

— Jonathan  Mott-Trille 

Jonathan  Mott-Triller  is  a Jamaican/Canadian 
teacher  now  living  in  Toronto.  He  currently 
teaches  at  the  Toronto  French  School. 
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A Legacy  of  Violence: 

The  Castratos 


Strange  as  it  seems  today,  the  practice  of  cas- 
trating young  boys  so  that  they  would  grow 
up  as  soprano  singers  was  once  sanctioned  by 
even  the  highest  authorities  in  Italy.  During 
the  late  1 6th  century,  Pope  Clement  VII I approved  of 
castratos  in  Roman  church  choirs.  They  were  in 
demand  because  of  the  adherence  to  St.  Paul’s 
admonition,  “Let  women  keep  silent  in  church.”  In 
high-powered  choirs  especially,  they  were  preferred 
to  boys  whose  voices  eventually  broke. 

During  the  1 7th  century,  castratos  began  to  take 
part  in  the  new  art  form  of  opera.  Normal  male 
voices  were  still  featured,  but  important  male  roles 
were  written  for  castratos,  e.g.  Nero  in  Montever- 
di’s “L’incoronazione  di  Poppea”  (1642).  In  the 
Papal  States,  women  were  not  allowed  on  stage,  so 
female  roles  were  often  taken  by  young  castratos. 

Later  in  the  century,  the  place  of  castratos  in  the 
operatic  world  changed  dramatically.  From  about 
1 680  to  the  mid- 1 8th  century,  virtually  all  signifi- 
cant male  roles  in  Italian  opera — the  prevailing 
genre  of  music  across  Europe — were  written  for 
high  voices  and  sung  by  castratos.  (Tenors  and  bass- 
es were  generally  reserved  for  minor  roles.)  Suc- 
cessful castratos  were  idolised  by  their  fans,  many 
from  the  highest  social  classes,  and  acquired  phe- 
nomenal wealth. Their  voices  had  a special  quality; 
as  a French  visitor  reported,  “their  voices  are  bril- 
liant, light,  full  of  sparkle,  very  loud,  and  with  a 


wide  range.”  (Sound  engineers  for  the  biographical 
film  “Farinelli”  blended  the  voices  of  a male  coun- 
tertenor and  a female  soprano  in  a fascinating 
attempt  to  portray  a castrato’s  vocal  quality.) 

But  the  success  of  a gifted  few  was  achieved  at  the 
price  of  great  suffering.  The  operation  involved  giv- 
ing the  young  boy  a drug  like  opium , immersing  him 
in  a hot  bath,  and  then  severing  the  ducts  leading  to 
the  testicles.  Castratos  were  usually  the  sons  of  poor 
families,  who  hoped  to  achieve  financial  security 
either  by  calling  on  their  sons  to  support  them  or  by 
virtually  selling  them  to  musical  institutions.  The 
boys  were  given  to  music  teachers  or  placed  in  “con- 
servatories,” where  they  pursued  a rigorous  system 
of  training:  typically,  one  hour  singing  difficult  pas- 
sages; one  hour  singing  exercises  in  front  of  a mir- 
ror; two  hours  of  theory  and  counterpoint;  and  two 
hours  studying  languages  and  literature.  Add  the 
hours  spent  composing  and  practising  the  harpsi- 
chord land  the  boys  were  left  no  time  for  recreation. 
In  The  Castrati  in  Opera,  Angus  Heriot  notes  that  the 
records  in  Neapolitan  conservatories  feature 
numerous  entries  “se  n’e  fuggito”  (he  ran  away) 
beside  the  names  of  young  castratos. 

As  for  the  boys  who  were  given  to  individuals,  an 
1 8th-century  German  observer  described  their 
fate:  “Such  a boy  is  very  soon  put  out  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  an  agreement  made  with  the  master. . . 
that  as  soon  as  his  pupil  can  appear  in  public,  he  is  to 


Mary  Ann  Parker  has  been  teaching  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Toronto  since  1982  where  she  is  an  Associate 
Professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Music  cross-appointed  to 
the  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama. 


receive  his  pay  for  a certain  number  of  years. This  is 
the  reward  for  his  instructions,  which  are  never 
graften  in  but  with  the  whip.” 

Poor  unfortunates  mutilated  in  childhood, 
who  discovered  later  that  their  musical  talents 
were  not  sufficient  to  bring  them  fame  and  for- 
tune, were  forced  into  sad  and  penurious  exis- 
tences as  singers  in  inferior  choirs. 

By  the  early  1 9th  century,  the  style  of  opera  cul- 
tivated by  the  castratos  had  all  but  disappeared . The 
bizarre  practice,  once  sanctioned  by  authorities, 
had  been  banned  on  pain  of  excommunication,  and 
it  virtually  came  to  an  end.  Q 

— See  references  on  page  47 


Today’s  Systemic  Violence 


Castration  of  boys  to  perpetuate  a musical 
practice  is  clearly  systemic  violence. 
Today's  “systemic  violence"  may  be 
much  less  dramatic  but  possibly  just  as 
real.  The  system  seems  to  be  very  effective  at 
communicating  one  thing  to  most  students: 
"you  do  not  have  much  musical  potential  and 
music  class  is  not  the  place  for  you.”  The  val- 
ues of  our  culture,  curriculum  and  policy  in  our 
schools,  and  expectations  of  music  teachers 
contribute  to  this. 

One  of  our  culture’s  most  devastating  miscon- 
ceptions about  people's  music  learning  potential 
is  that  music  is  a talent  possessed  by  only  a few. 
Those  who  are  not  deemed  talented  are  systemi- 
cally  impeded  in  learning  because  the  system  is 
created  with  values  and  practices  that  work 


against  the  students  with  less  inherent  ability 
(but  still  great  potential).  Further,  our  culture 
finds  it  quite  acceptable  and  justifiable  for  many 
people  to  say,  “I  have  no  musical  ability.  I can’t 
sing.  I am  hopeless  at  music.  I quit  music.” 

Although  some  people  learn  to  believe  they 
do  not  have  mathematical  ability,  (probably 
partly  for  some  of  the  same  reasons),  the  system 
requires  the  study  of  mathematics  by  everyone 
well  into  high  school.  The  same  is  not  true  of 
music.  In  the  curriculum,  music  is  considered  a 
low  priority,  a frill  even.  But  if  you  were  to  look  at 
the  role  of  music  versus  math  in  most  people’s 
life  following  school,  music  is  vastly  more 
important  as  a cultural  phenomenon. 

Music  teachers  in  many  places  are  expected 
to  produce  performances  of  which  the  school 


can  be  proud  with  relatively  little  time.  Often 
these  teachers  find  themselves  frustrated  with 
the  “not  so  talented”  students  who  seem  to  get 
i n the  way  of  arrivi  ng  at  the  flawless  performance 
and  subtly  or  sometimes  very  blatantly  express 
that  frustration  to  the  “offenders.”  Even  those 
who  are  considered  modestly  talented  are  often 
pushed  relentlessly  with  tactics  that  too  often 
result  in  fear  and  trepidation  about  making 
music.  The  result  is  many  students  are  robbed  by 
the  educational  system  of  the  chance  to  develop 
their  ability  to  their  potential. 

Present  culture  does  not  demand  castration  of 
boys  but  the  psychological  costs  justified  in  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  in  music  are  still  in  the 
same  cultural  tradition. 

— Lee  Bartel 
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Challenges  for  Music  Teachers 


Roberta  Lamb 


Feminist  Influences 

in  Music  Education 


eople  often  ask  me  what  the  role  of  femi- 
nist  thinking  and  feminist  action  should  be 
■ in  music  education. This  is  not  an  easy  question 
I to  answer,  and  yet  it  is  a worthwhile  question 
to  ask,  and  even  more  worthwhile  to  ponder 
for  the  possibilities  and  then  to  try  out  the 
theories  in  practice.  Pondering  and  experimenta- 
tion take  time,  effort,  and  result  in  failures 
prior  to  solutions.  Space  restrictions  limit  this 
particular  presentation  to  an  outline  of  pertinent 
ideas  (If  you  are  interested  in  more  detail,  you 
might  join  Gender  Research  in  Music  Education’s 
on-line  discussion  list  by  sending  email  to 
<grime-l-request@post.queensu.ca>). 

My  discussions  of  these  issues  with  colleagues 
and  friends  range  widely,  including  people  who  are 
not  in  the  educational  field,  as  well  as  music  educa- 
tion professors  and  music  teachers.  This  response 
to  “what  should  be  the  role  of  feminist  thinking  and 
feminist  action  in  music  education?”  owes  much  to 
such  discussions  with  my  writing  group,  Scribblers 
Anonymous,  and  my  colleagues  in  GRIME,  partic- 
ularly Elizabeth  Gould  (Boise  State  University)  and 
Wayne  Bowman  (Brandon  University). 

Teachers  want  the  best  for  and  from  their  stu- 
dents. Musicians  want  the  heights  of  creative 
expression  to  flow  through  in  performance  or 
composition.  What  a teacher  or  a student  or  a musi- 
cian is  changes  depending  on  the  cultural  and  social 
contexts.  Each  category  of  teacher,  student  and 
musician  is  influenced  by  and/ or  a product  or  part 
of  the  society  in  which  she/he  lives,  a society  where 
certain  categories  of  people  have  more  opportuni- 
ties than  others  and  where  certain  ways  of  thinking 
and  doing  are  more  valued  than  others.  When  val- 
ues differ  from  the  dominant  position  then  there  is 
quite  a struggle  to  express  those  values  or  accom- 
plish those  goals,  whether  they  be  in  social  or  artis- 
tic venues.  Therefore,  the  influences  of  feminisms 
in  music  education  will  likely  differ  substantially 
depending  on  the  kinds  of  musical  participation 


involved  in  any  particular  classroom.  As 
teachers /learners,  we  need  multiple  strategies  and 
answers  to  go  with  multiple  questions,  because  the 
pedagogical  problems  we  face  manifest  themselves 
in  many  subtle  ways. 

I offer  one  possible  strategy  in  brief  outline. 

The  philosophies  and  politics  of  feminism(s) 
make  a great  difference  in  the  way  that  I do  music 
education.  Like  Audre  Lorde  I find  teaching  to  be 


about  survival  (Lorde,  1984,  p.88)  and  artistic 
work  to  be  a necessity  not  a luxury  (Lorde,  1 984, 
p.  36) . Like  bell  hooks,  I find  that  passion  has  a lot  to 
do  with  it: 

“That’s  probably  what  feminism  was  initially 
about:  How  do  we  make  room  for  self-determining 
passionate  women  who  will  be  able  to  just  be?  I am 
passionate  about  everything  in  my  life — first  and 
foremost,  passionate  about  ideas.  And  that’s  a dan- 
gerous person  to  be  in  this  society,  not  just  because 
I’m  a woman,  but  because  it  is  such  a fundamental- 
ly anti -intellectual,  anti-critical  thinking  society.  I 
don’t  think  we  can  act  like  it’s  so  great  for  men  to  be 


critical  thinkers  either. This  society  doesn’t  want 
anybody  to  be  a critical  thinker.  What  we  as  women 
need  to  ask  ourselves  is:”  In  what  context  within 
patriarchy  do  women  create  space  where  we  can 
protect  our  genius?  “It’s  a very,  very  difficult  ques- 
tion” (p.  39, 1994). 

bell  hooks’  observation  that  it  isn’t  so  great  for 
men  either  underlines  the  notion  that  all  people 
may  participate  in  feminist  thinking  and  action. This 
is  crucial  to  feminism  in  any  kind  of  education: 
feminist  thinking  provides  a means  for  developing 
creative  and  critical  spaces  for  all  students  and 
teachers. 

From  an  examination  of  the  interaction  of  local 
context,  valuing  the  arts,  and  a passion  for  life,  I find 
three  broad  feminist  influences  in  music  education: 
(1)  music  history;  (2)  music  is  not  an  absolute 
knowledge;  and  (3)  music  as  a product  of  identity. 
I reflect  on  many  questions,  working  through  provi- 
sional answers  in  my  everyday  teaching/ learning 
life,  through  these  three  areas  of  music  education. 
Such  reflection  is  a particularly  important  task, 
since  we  are  restricted  by  current  school  reforms 
touting  excellence  as  the  antidote  to  diverse 
student  needs,  yet  with  no  mention  of  equity.  The 
provisional  answers  guide  my  teaching  practice. 

Music  history,  as  the  first  feminist  influence:  I 
now  recognise  that  women  have  a history  in  music 
and  that  it  is  a complicated  one  to  uncover.  Women 
have  been  (and  are)  composers,  performers,  con- 
ductors, teachers,  patrons;  women  have  participat- 
ed in  all  manner  of  musical  roles  throughout 
recorded  history.  This  was  the  most  astonishing 
thing  for  me  to  discover  as  a young  musician  who 
had  just  completed  an  undergraduate  music  degree, 
not  knowing  that  the  Chaminade  “Concertino”  I had 
performed  was  by  a woman.  By  habit  I turned  the 
name  Cecile  into  Cecil — it  could  be  no  other  way! 
The  ensuing  25  years  revealed  many  of  the  compli- 
cations to  women’s  history  in  music.  Family,  class, 
ethnicity/“race”,  religion,  education,  location, 
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musical  genre,  and  so  forth,  are  among  the  many 
factors,  subtle  and  obvious,  that  complicate  know- 
ing women’s  history  in  music.  Doing  feminist  his- 
tory in  music  becomes  one  way  of  engaging  critical 
thinking  and  questioning  the  status  quo. 

Music  is  not  an  absolute  knowledge,  the  second 
feminist  influence:  Uncovering  what  I did  not 
know  can  be  profoundly  unsettling,  not  only  to 
myself,  but  to  others,  because  it  challenges  as  cul- 
turally determined  those  commonly  held  beliefs 
about  the  purity  of  music  as  an  abstract  art  and  a 
product  of  talent.  This  de-centering  of  the  absolute 
qualities  of  music  means  that  what  counts  as  music 
is  not  so  obvious,  that  theoretical  principles  about 
the  aesthetics  and  structure  of  music  must  be  iden- 
tified as  context-specific  and  not  transcendent.  It 
makes  the  construction  of  curriculum  more  com- 
plicated because  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  say  what 
music  counts  as  worthy  of  study — or  what  music 
does  not  count.  It  means  changing  expectations  of 
how  music  is  to  be  taught  and  what  happens  in  a 
rehearsal  or  a performance.  It  means  re-examining 
the  silent  precept  of  musical  performance  as  un  the- 
orised practice,  that  thing  musicians  do  because  it  is 
what  we  do.  In  the  face  of  this  shifting  terrain  some 
prefer  to  hold  tighter  to  older  traditions  (such  as 
great  masterworks,  ta’s  and  ti’s,  singing  in  head 
tone,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  music  director), 
as  does  the  Ontario  curriculum.  I would  rather 
practice  a more  inclusive,  creative  thinking  and, 
like  Audre  Lorde,  flourish  within  the  “intimacy  of 
scrutiny”  (Lorde,  1 984,  p.  36)  of  my  beloved  music 
in  order  to  find  a greater  passion  and  power  for  liv- 
ing through  new  knowledge  and  expectations.  It  is 
in  this  space  of  shifting  positionality,  shifting  truths 


where  I look  for  those  practical,  teachable 
moments.  As  a feminist  teacher  I point  out  the  con- 
tradictions within  the  curriculum,  and  the  power 
structure  that  requires  it  to  be  taught.  I subvert  the 
curriculum  by  teaching  a critique  of  its  content  and 
process,  even  as  I meet  the  letter  of  the  rubric. 

Music  as  a product  of  identity,  third  feminist 
influence:  Naming  the  specifics  of  my  self-identifi- 
cation with  and  in  music  as  a female,  as  a lesbian,  as 
a white,  middle-class  person  in  North  America, 
acknowledging  the  woman-centred  aspects  that 
are  central  to  me,  has  meant  that  I’ve  had  to 
acknowledge  that  all  those  aspects  that  are  outside 
my  experience  could  be  central  to  someone  else. 
For  example,  this  means  examining  the  place  of 
“race”,  class  and  ability,  in  addition  to  gender,  in 
music.  At  a very  basic  level,  awareness  of  different 
identity  factors  mandates  an  equal  opportunities 
approach  but  one  that  addresses  the  political  ques- 
tions and  power  imbalances.  It  isn’t  simply  a matter 
of  treating  everyone  fairly  or  the  same.  It  does 
require  constant  examination  of  cultural  values.  It 
does  mean  recognising  and  appreciating  differ- 
ences, seeing  the  value  in  treating  people  different- 
ly but  fairly,  and  going  further  than  noting  the 
difficulties  when  deep-seated  and/ or  unexamined 
prejudice  and  beliefs  interfere  with  that  fairness 
(e.g. , racism,  sexism,  homophobia). The  interfer- 
ing beliefs  most  often  relate  to  that  which  is  outside 
any  individual's  personal  experience,  so  these  iden- 
tity-driven issues  are  not  addressed  once  and  for- 
gotten, but  become  part  of  an  on-going  process  of 
scrutiny  and  learning.  For  me,  such  a process 
means  that  I ground  theory  in  my  experience  but 
do  not  limit  theory  by  my  experience,  i.e.,  my 


experience  is  valid  rather  than  eccentric  or  atypical 
or  not  to  be  considered,  but  so  are  the  experiences 
of  others.  I start  my  music  teaching  and  learning 
from  where  1 am  but  do  not  limit  concepts  or  prac- 
tices to  that  frame. This  leads  to  an  expanded  con- 
cept of  praxis  that  extends  beyond  knowing  what  I 
do  and  doing  what  I know. 

These  three  feminist  influences  in  music  educa- 
tion draw  from  my  experience  as  a musician, 
teacher,  and  feminist,  as  well  as  my  knowledge  of 
theory  and  practice  in  each  of  these  areas.  Each 
music  educator  must  seek  his/her  own  strategies 
for  challenging  the  status  quo  in  creative  and  criti- 
cal spaces  for  all  students.  Q 


— See  references  on  page  47 


Roberta  Lamb,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Music,  Queen’s  University,  is  a primary  organiser 
of  the  Kingston  Symphony-Schools-University 
Education  Project,  which  ensures  that  each  year 
nearly  2000  Grade  4 Kingston  area  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  actively  participate  in 
symphony  concerts.  She  also  conducts  recorder 
workshops  for  the  school  boards  to  assist  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  music  curriculum.  Her  major  research 
interest  is  in  gender  and  music. 


Mmgnrirrmn 


he  problem  with  talent  and  identity 
in  the  musical  arena  has  to  do  with  the 
totality  of  the  teacher’s  involvement  over 
the  learner— body,  mind,  and  spirit.  To  be 
musical,  and  to  develop  the  gift,  the  child’s  body 
is  taken  over  by  someone  else  who  knows  how 
the  body  should  stand,  look,  posture  itself, 
move,  when,  and  where.  The  influence  of  the 
music  teacher  over  the  music  student  is 
far  more  intrusive  than  the  math  teacher  over 
the  math  student.  It  is  primarily  in  instrumental 
music  and  dance  that  teachers  intrude  into  the 
shaping  of  the  body  of  the  child.  Music  didn’t 
used  to  be  the  only  discipline  that  did  this.  The 
English  teacher,  and  every  other  teacher,  had 
something  to  say  about  how  the  learner  sat,  held 
a pencil,  looked  toward  the  front  and  conveyed 
attentiveness.  I think  it  is  fair  to  suggest  that 


only  music  remains  in  the  domain  of  body  man- 
agement in  this  sense,  and  to  the  extreme  that  it 
does.  Surely  this  must  seem  radically  intrusive. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  body,  the  teacher  edu- 
cates the  child  in  howto  express  feeling.  So 
there  is  emotional  territory  that  the  teacher 
invades.  Spiritually  the  teacher  invests  himself 
or  herself  in  the  student's  life  in  such  a way  that 
the  learner  comes  to  see  the  teacher’s  way  of  life 
as  a model  for  his  or  her  own.  So  the  child  has  no 
place  to  hide.  Every  aspect  of  a human  life  is 
bent  towards  producing  music  that  comes  from 
body,  soul,  and  mind.  The  management  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  to  make  music  begins  before  the 
child  can  appreciate  or  feel  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  well  what  one  was  born  to  do.  And,  it  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  finding  out  whether  one 
is  talented  at  all.  It  is  a big  gamble.  The  question 


is,  is  it  worth  the  risk?  Especially  since  the  level 
of  performance  that  expresses  excellence  these 
days,  in  all  activities,  sports  and  music  included, 
is  extremely  high.  But,  what  else  can  one  do  with 
one's  body,  soul,  and  mind  that  unites  these 
three  the  way  music  does?  Where  else  does  one 
find  the  satisfaction?  What  else  is  there  to  drape 
one’s  life  around  that  so  holistically  demands  a 
person’s  attention?  — Joyce  Bellous 

Joyce  Bellous  is  a professor  at  Me  Master  Divinity 
College  directing  the  Master  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion Programme.  This  article  was  excerpted  from 
"Thoughts  on  Shaping  Talent  and  Identity"  an 
on-line  discussion  with  Wayne  Bowman,  special- 
ist in  philosophy  of  music,  Brandon  University; 
Ken  Peglar,  visual  art,  music,  and  philosophy 
teacher  in  a Toronto-area  high  school;  and  Lee 
Bartel.  Visit  www.oise.toronto.ca/orbit 
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JB  age  five,  I had  what  I can  only 

■ ■ I describe  as  a musical  epiphany:  I 
/ ~ \ I broke  into  tears  and  sweat  watching 
■ I I Louis  Armstrong  sing,  sweat,  and  play 
his  horn  on  the  weekly  Ed  Sullivan  Show.  Louis’s 
warmth,  musicality,  and  visceral  approach  to 
music-making  had  such  an  effect  on  me  that  I was 
to  spend  much  of  the  next  few  years  in  sweat 
myself,  finding  ways  to  imitate  Louis’s  looks  and 
voice.  My  most  successful  technique  in  working 
up  sweat  was  to  go  into  the  clothes  closet  and 
breathe  in  and  out  ultra-rapidly!  The  closet  also 
functioned  as  a kind  of  “back  stage”  for  these 
sweat  episodes,  since  they  were  almost  always 
followed  by  performances  of  “Hello  Dolly ’’and 
the  like  for  family  and  friends.  (Although  my  par- 
ents enjoyed  these  little  entertainments,  my 
mother  was  quite  terrified  that  I might  lose  my 
voice.)  The  support  of  a music-loving  family 
makes  my  beginnings  particularly  vibrant,  but  it 
is,  in  my  experience,  not  at  all  unusual  for  chil- 
dren from  a variety  of  backgrounds  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  music. 

I had  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  taken  to 
the  symphony  regularly  by  my  father  by  the  time  I 
was  seven  years  old.  Although  I often  fell  asleep 
(a  little  too  much  to  digest  at  that  age)  1 always 
said  “yes”  when  invited  by  my  father.  At  seven  I 
also  heard  the  Beatles  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show, 
and  was  convinced  then  and  there  that  I would 
one  day  become  “one  of  those  famous  bugs.”The 
natural  next  step,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  to  take 
music  lessons  at  a school,  or  with  a teacher,  and 
that’s  what  1 requested  from  my  parents.  It  is  per- 
haps less  usual  for  a child  to  make  their  request  to 
their  parents,  as  1 did,  but  perhaps  not.  I have  yet 
to  research  this.  But  I am  at  least  quite  certain, 
based  on  my  experiences  with  young  learners, 
that  for  most  school-age  children,  learning  and 
schooling  are  associated  in  their  minds.  In  any 
case,  if  I was  going  to  be  a Beatle  when  I grew  up, 
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To  begin  with,  my  natural 


impulses  were  to  move  and  sing 


(as  are  most  children’s) 


and  I suddenly  found  myself 


sitting  a good  deal  of  the  time. 


I would  need,  I thought,  to  learn  to  play  the  gui- 
tar at  music  school. 

Off  to  the  Conservatory  I went.  There,  unfor- 
tunately, began  a lifetime  struggle  to  hang  on  to 
my  musical  soul.  What  went  wrong? 

To  begin  with,  my  natural  impulses  were  to 
move  and  sing  (as  are  most  children’s)  and  I sud- 
denly found  myself  sitting  a good  deal  of  the 
time.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  move  very 
freely  with  most  instruments,  especially  the 
piano,  which  I took  up  later,  but  my  point  here  is 
that  there  was  no  follow-up  to  my  natural  inclina- 
tions to  move  with  the  music.  In  fact,  I now  see 
that  a significant  part  of  my  listening  (the  “ear  of 
the  body”)  was  increasingly  being  shut  down  as  I 
began  to  sit  and  practise  a lot.  It  is  of  interest  to 
me  that  when  I look  at  my  early  Conservatory 
reports,  my  weakest  area  was  rhythm  (marked 
“Needs  Improvement”).  Of  course,  children  at 
the  Conservatory  also  learn  to  play  “in  time, ’’and 
what  my  teachers  really  meant  was  that  my 


timing  was  off.  What  they  perhaps  did  not  realise 
was  that  I needed  more  attention  paid  to  my 
rhythmic  development.  Conservatory  approach- 
es frequently  result  in  students  playing  strictly 
metronomically,  but  not  very  rhythmically; 
ungrounded  in  the  body’s  natural  pulsation  and 
elasticity,  such  playing  is  analogous  to  precise 
writing  devoid  of  the  human  spirit. 

Lessons  became  more  regimented,  and  unfor- 
tunately, none  of  my  early  music  teachers  recog- 
nised my  desire  to  be  truly  musical.  Playing  the 
right  notes  in  the  right  place  was  insisted  upon, 
and  as  I could  not  possibly  hear  all  the  right 
notes — no  one  was  training  my  ear  to  compre- 
hend what  my  eye  was  seeing — more  "wrong” 
notes  manifested  as  the  music  became  more 
complex.  There  was  another  reason  for  my  play- 
ing of  “wrong”  notes.  I see  now  that  I was  clearly 
attempting  to  discover  my  musicality,  especially 
in  the  way  1 improvised  upon,  even  rewrote,  pas- 
sages from  the  “great  music  literature.”  My  early 
efforts  at  discovering  how  to  freely  facilitate  the 
very  elements  musicians  use  on  a day-to-day 
basis,  learning  to  “speak” music,  were  shunned  by 
my  teachers,  and  downright  laughed  at  when  I 
decided  to  spontaneously  embellish  some  of  the 
works  I performed  at  my  first  recital,  at  age  nine. 
This  event,  and  being  told  by  my  mother  that  my 
“rhythm”  was  poor,  remained  amongst  the  most 
confusing — and  thus  traumatic — hurts  of  my 
life,  until  at  the  age  of  1 9, 1 slowly  began  to  heal 
my  musical  self. 

1 left  the  Conservatory  training  at  1 2 , insisting 
to  my  parents  that  I had  learned  everything  that  it 
was  possible  to  learn  from  “that  stupid  place.”(I 
remember  saying  exactly  those  words.)  I also 
remember  crying  heavily,  and  feeling  terribly 
confused. 

The  cello  was  my  venture  back  into  classical 
music,  and  while  it  became  the  new  love  of  my 
life,  the  rigid  style  of  training  (again  eye-hand  co- 


I see  now  that  I was  clearly 
attempting  to  discover  my 
musicality,  especially  in  the 
way  I improvised  upon, 
even  rewrote,  passagesfrom 
the“great  music  literature.” 

ordination  was  prioritised,  and  there  was  little 
concern  for  personal  interpretation)  and  the  sill  \ 
arrangements  left  a lot  to  be  desired.  As  in  my 
earlier  training,  the  music  was  not  even  contex- 
tualised in  relation  to  other  music.  My  two  string 
teachers  didn’t  have  a whole  lot  to  say  except 
“wrong, ’’“right, ’’“good,” or  “try  to  concentrate  a 
little  harder.”  Well  that’s  not  entirely  true.  I was 
also  told  to  stop  fooling  around  when  I impro- 
vised in  class.  And  when  I presented  my  composi- 
tion, “Mallow  Cello  Blues, ’’and  some  improvised 
variations  on  a Haydn  string  quartet,  I was  told, 
‘That’s  very  interesting.” In  any  case,  I somehow 
continued  playing  the  cello  for  four  to  five  years, 
until,  mostly  due  to  a lack  of  encouragement 
from  my  teachers,  1 left. 

My  very  clear  memory  of  my  junior  high 
school  string  teachers  is  that  they  were  obviously 
unconfident  practitioners  and  that  they  were 
always  in  a frenzy,  caught  up  in  trying  to  save  the 
music  program  by  showing  it  off  to  parents  and 
administrators. 

My  early  theory  studies  were  no  less  uninspir- 
ing. I was  taught  the  (so-called)  basic  grammar  of 
music  extremely  mechanically  and  again,  no  con- 
text, musical  or  otherwise,  accompanied  the 
rather  dry  studies.  At  1 6,  after  two  years  of  hard 
work  and  little  real  musical  satisfaction,  I began 


to  think  that  something  was  wrong  here.  My  intu- 
itions were  correct.  Upon  asking  my  teacher 
about  how  jazz  worked  theoretically,  he  harshly 
stated  that  there  was  nothing  to  it  except  the 
cycle  of  fifths,  and  that  1 need  not  waste  my  time 
with  it.  Because  I was  just  beginning  to  develop 
my  passion  for  jazz  music,  1 reacted  strongly  to 
his  narrow  analysis,  and  insisted  on  him  telling 
me  why  he  charged  so  much  for  lessons!  (I  was 
funding  this  venture  myself.)  He  went  to  his  bed- 
room and  pulled  out  three  degrees  other  than  his 
one  in  music.  I said  something  to  the  effect  of, 
“What  do  those  have  to  do  with  music  learning?” 
He  looked  rather  uncomfortable,  and  said  some- 
thing along  the  lines  that  he  had  worked  very 
hard  to  earn  them.  That  was  the  end  of  theory 
lessons  for  some  time.  And  here  I am,  24  years 
later,  studying  curricula  and  arguing  about  the 
same  thing:  that  the  music  curriculum  should  not 
have  to  be  compared  to  other  academic  subjects 
to  gain  acceptance.  We  don’t  go  around  compar- 
ing math  to  geography  so  it  will  be  accepted. 

Unchallenged  by  mainstream  high  school,  I 
attended  an  alternative  high  school  called 
M.A.G.U.  (Multi- Aged  Grouping  Unit)  for  a 
year.  The  multi-aged  group  learning  (what  I now 
call  the  multi-mentor  model)  provided  a frame- 
work for  learning  that  was  to  deeply  affect  one  of 
the  ways  I would  instruct  in  the  future.  For  now, 
what  is  significant  is  my  meeting  at  M.A  G.U. 
with  my  first  real  musical  mentor,  Fred  Stone. 

Fred,  wlm  died  seven  years  ago,  was  a trum- 
peter/flugelhornist  with  the  Duke  Ellington, 
Toronto  Symphony,  and  CBC  orchestras.  At  the 
time  I met  him  he  was  mostly  known  as  a con- 
temporary, “third-stream”  (classical -jazz  hybrid) 
improviser  and  composer.  He  had  achieved  great 
success  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  playing 
also  with  Thelonius  Monk  and  Charles  Mingus, 
but  was  struggling  to  find  acceptance  in  Canada, 
where  he  mostly  did  commercial  studio  work  to 
support  his  family.  I met  him  just  two  years  after 
his  tenure  with  the  Duke  Ellington  Orchestra.  He 
was  tired  of  the  road,  and  had  found  touring 
extremely  hard  on  his  family  life.  Along  with  Ron 
Harris,  a long-time  film  composer  for  a CBC 
nature  series,  he  gave  a workshop  on  the  improvi- 
sational-compositional  process  at  M.A.G.U. 

What  was  truly  transforming  for  me  that  day 
was  that  I had  an  opportunity  to  play  with  Fred 
Stone.  At  the  and  of  his  lecture/ demo,  he  asked  if 
anyone  in  the  group  would  like  to  play  with  him. 
Though  incredibly  nervous,  I volunteered,  saying, 
“Sure,  what  shall  we  play?”  He  asked  me  if  I ever 
did  what  he  had  just  demonstrated:  making  things 
up  in  various  styles,  or  simply  playing  whatever 


came  to  mind.  I said,  “Okay,  but  I don’t  know  what 
I’m  doing."  He  calmly  said,  “Well,  let’s  just  try 
and  play  together."  I said,  “Okay, ’’and  we  entered 
into  an  improvisation  that  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  comment  on  musically,  for  I was  just  so  ner- 
vous, excited,  and  immersed  at  the  time.  As  an 
analogy — I recently  tried  to  describe  the  steps 
involved  in  succeeding  to  climb  out  the  elevator 
shaft  in  an  emergency  in  the  apartment  building 
where  I grew  up.  Somehow  I got  out,  and  some- 
how, according  to  Fred’s  after-comment,  ‘That 
was  great,  ” I managed  to  make  music.  The  “some- 
how” of  course,  was  my  know-how.  But  I didn’t 
know  precisely  how  I knew  how,  so  I insisted  that  I 
didn’t,  and  thus  responded  to  his  comment  with, 
“But  I don't  know  what  I’m  doing  .’’“He  then  said, 
“Yes-you-do.”  ‘These  words  meant  as  much  to  me 
that  day — they  have  truly  shaped  my  life — as 
those  other  three  words  that  one  longs  to  hear 
with  as  much  authenticity  as  I felt  from  Fred 
Stone’s  lips  that  day.  He  shook  my  hand,  congrat- 
ulated me  on  my  efforts  (I  remember  him  saying 
in  his  infectious,  jazzy  voice,  “Really,  that  was 
great  man.”)  and  encouraged  me  to  keep  doing 
what  I was  doing. 

I remember  a shift  in  my  body:  from  feeling  a 
little  frozen  and  stupefied  from  his  initial  com- 
ment. . .to  some  relaxation. . .to  warm  feelings  of 
self-acceptance  up  my  spine.  Q 


— See  references  on  page  47 
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Section  4 


Making  Every  Note  Beautiful 


The  Legacy  of 
Douglas  Bodle’s 

Artistic  Pedagogy 


the  organ  at  St.  Andrew’s  Presby- 
terian Church  on  King  Street  in 
Toronto,  is  taped  a small,  rectan- 
gular note  to  the  organist  which 
reads,  “Make  Every  Note  Beautiful.”  Douglas 
Bodle  drew  my  attention  to  that  directive  during 
my  first  organ  lesson  with  him  in  1991.1  recall 
laughing  at  the  idea  that  this  respected  performer 
and  teacher  actually  kept  within  his  peripheral 
vision  a reminder  to  play  beautifully.  It  was  only 
later  that  I realised  how  revealing  that  one  state- 
ment is  about  both  Douglas  the  performer  and 
Douglas  the  teacher. 

During  the  five  years  when  I studied  organ  with 
Douglas  Bodle,  I came  to  know  him  as  friend  and 
teacher,  as  an  individual  who,  like  all  of  us,  has 
quirks  and  idiosyncrasies.  He  can  be  stubborn  and 
opinionated  and  if  he  does  not  approve  of  some- 
one or  something,  you  have  no  doubt  about  it.  He 
is  not  the  least  bit  reluctant  to  share  his  opinions, 
likes  and  dislikes.  And  yet,  when  I think  of  Doug 
Bodle,  it  is  with  an  attitude  of  near  hero  worship. 
This  one  man  shared  so  much  of  himself  in  his 
teaching,  and  imparted  so  much  wisdom  in  each 
and  every  lesson  over  the  course  of  five  years  that 
to  explain  why  I feel  he  is  a significant  teacher  in 
just  a few  hundred  words  is  not  possible.  Never- 
theless, I will  try  to  express  the  deep  devotion  I 
feel  for  this  man  who  irrevocably  changed  my  life 
and  my  music-making. 

What  sorts  of  things  stand  out  in  my  mind  about 
Douglas  as  a teacher?  First  and  foremost,  he  had  a 
way  of  making  me  feel  like  the  most  gifted,  most 
important  student  on  the  planet  during  my 
lessons.  Of  course,  I knew  that  I was  not,  and  yet 
he  somehow  took  me  beyond  my  own  sense  of 
inadequacy  to  the  belief  that  I was  not  merely  a 
music  student,  not  an  “artist-in-training,”  but 
already  an  artist  in  my  own  right.  For  someone 
who  had  long  struggled  with  issues  of  self-esteem, 
this  point  is  critical,  for  his  ability  to  make  me 
believe  I was  capable  made  me  capable.  He  did  not 


accomplish  this  by  praising  my  every  note;  on  the 
contrary,  we  often  spent  all  of  one  lesson  focused 
on  one  or  two  bars  of  music.  I would  play,  he 
would  stop  me  and  bring  my  attention  to  the  end- 
ing sound  of  one  note — I would  play  the  same  pas- 
sage repeatedly  until  finding  that  perfect  sound  for 
his  incredibly  discriminating  ears.  And  once  having 
found  that  perfect  sound,  we  stayed  with  it,  play- 
ing the  bar  or  phrase  or  single  note  many  more 
times  until  Douglas  was  sure  I had  both  the  sound 
in  my  ears  and  the  feel  of  it  in  my  body. 

But  oh!  The  reaction  from  Douglas  when  I finally 
got  it!  He  would  jump  up  and  down  yelling,  ‘Yes! 
Yes ! That ’s  it ! ” His  j oy  and  enthusiasm  carried  the 
message,  “what  a brilliant  bit  of  playing!  ”It  never 
seemed  forced  or  insincere — perhaps  because  of 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  those  small  details: 
one  phrase,  one  bar,  one  note.  What  I find  amazing, 
in  fact,  miraculous,  as  I recall  those  hundreds  of 
repetitions,  was  that  I never  had  the  feeling  I was  a 
poor  musician  or  that  I was  incapable  of  doing  what 
he  asked.  I cannot  recall  in  five  years  of  lessons  ever 
being  told  “that  was  wrong”  or  hearing  the  word 
“no.  ” His  corrections  to  my  playing  came  as  joint 
explorations  of  the  music. “Let’s  try  it  another  way,  ” 
Douglas  would  frequently  say,  with  the  resulting 
impression  that  he  and  I were  on  a journey  togeth- 
er, one  which  Willis  Noble  termed  “a  relentless 
pursuit  for  the  truth  in  the  music” (Bradley,  1 997) . 

It  is  this  attitude  of  finding  the  truth  in  the  music 
which  enabled  Douglas  to  criticise  my  playing 
constructively  without  ever  damaging  my  fragile 
ego.  His  critiques  never  appeared  to  be  directly 
about  my  playing;  instead,  they  took  the  form  of 
trying  to  find  another  way  to  make  the  intended 
musical  statement.  His  remarks  contained  an 
inherent  implication  that  my  intentions  were  cor- 
rect, even  if  faulty  in  their  outcomes.  His  demands 
for  “the  perfect  note”conveyed  the  impression  that 
his  sole  mission  at  that  moment  was  to  help  me 
achieve  my  full  potential  as  a musician. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  I came  to  him  as  a student, 


he  was  guided  by  the  experience  gained  through 
a lifetime  of  teaching  fragile  artists.  Or  perhaps 
he  was  born  with  an  incredible  gift  to  instruct 
without  bruising  egos  while  simultaneously 
inspiring  the  student-as-artist  to  dig  deeper,  to 
find  their  own  truth  in  the  music.  It  really  does 
not  matter.  What  is  important  is  that  his  tireless 
energy,  his  command  of  language  and  imagery, 
and  his  undeniably  sincere  concern  for  me  as  an 
individual,  combined  with  his  incredible  under- 
standing of  music  and  music-making,  left  their 
mark  on  me — not  only  as  a performer,  but  most 
importantly  as  a teacher  and  conductor.  Douglas’ 
legacy  to  me  is  an  approach  to  lessons  and 
rehearsals  grounded  in  the  belief  that  every  stu- 
dent is  an  artist  in  their  own  right. Together  we 
search  for  the  truth  in  the  music,  as  we  strive  to 
make  every  note  beautiful.  Q 

— See  references  on  page  47 
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Fiddling 

While  They  Learn 


Kelly  Toughhill 


Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia — The  girls  are 
giggling.  Sheet  music  has  tumbled  to  the 
floor  and  a string  has  slipped  on  a fiddle 
l that  has  just  been  tuned. 

It’s  a typical  Tuesday  afternoon  at  St.  Andrews 
Consolidated  School,  where  teacher  Stan  Chap- 
man is  getting  ready  to  coax  ancient  Scottish  bat- 
tle tunes  from  a gaggle  of  preteens  in  bell 
bottoms  and  oversize  sweatshirts. 

“Listen  to  it,”  Chapman  says  as  the  giggles  die 
down  and  the  class  gets  under  way.  “Let  your  ears 
tell  you  what  to  do.” 

There  is  little  to  indicate  that  this  gentle,  rum- 
pled man  is  a legend  among  those  who  love  the 
haunting,  lively  tunes  of  Celtic  music,  that  his 
name  alone  inspires  awe  among  those  who  strive 
to  play  like  the  Cape  Breton  greats. 

For  Chapman,  53,  has  produced  more  fiddle 
masters  than  anyone  else  in  Canada,  maybe  anyone 
else  on  the  planet.  Nine  of  his  former  students 
have  gone  on  to  professional  recording  careers. 
Two  of  them — Ashley  Maclsaac  and  Natalie  Mac- 
Master — are  known  around  the  world. 

He  looks  genuninely  bewildered  when  asked 
the  secret  of  his  success. 

“Luck?”  he  offers  tentatively,  running  a thick 
hand  through  dark  brown  locks. 

“1  was  lucky  to  have  some  really  good  students, 
I guess.  Several  have  done  awfully  well,  but  I 
don’t  know  if  it’s  because  of  me  or  in  spite  of  me.” 
Chapman  has  been  teaching  music  in  public 
schools  for  27  years,  never  more  than  a few  hours 
drive  from  the  Pictou  County  home  where  he 
grew  up.  He  started  a private  fiddle  class  in  Anti- 
ngonish  in  1 975  that  produced  many  of  the  musi- 
cians who  fuelled  an  explosion  of  Celtic  culture 
in  the  1990’s. 

Chapman  credits  the  immense  musical  culture 
of  the  area  for  much  of  his  success.  Most  of  his 
best  students  came  from  families  where  the  fid- 
dles had  been  played — or  at  least  appreciated — 
for  generations. 


This  article  is  reprinted,  with  permission 
Jrom  the  Toronto  Star,  as  an  example 
of  an  outstanding  music  teacher. 

“A  lot  of  them  had  heard  the  music  since  they 
were  in  the  womb,”  he  says.  “They  were  all 
exposed  to  the  music  before  they  came  to  me. 
Their  ear  was  accustomed  to  those  sounds 
already,  and  that’s  tremendously  important.” 

Five  years  ago,  Chapman  quit.  He  closed  down 
his  private  classes  and  decided  to  teach  only  in  the 
public  school  system.  Many  wonder  why  one  of 
the  world’s  best  fiddle  teachers  would  stop  taking 
some  of  the  world’s  best  students,  but  Chapman 
says  it’s  simple:  he  just  doesn’t  have  the  time. 

Nine  years  ago,  Chapman  married.  It  was  only 
then  that  he  began  to  explore  the  many  joys  of  life 
beyond  helping  a youngster  find  the  spirit  and 
notes  of  a new  song. 

“I  like  to  have  time  for  a swim,  to  go  out  on  the 
boat,  or  just  putter  around,”  he  says. 

“Maybe  after  I retire  I’ll  start  up  again.  I’m  not 
saying  I’ll  never  have  another  private  class.” 

Kendra  MacGillivary  is  one  of  the  many  pro- 
fessional musicians  who  first  touched  bow  to 
string  under  Chapman’s  eye.  MacGillivary,  27,  is 
now  working  on  her  third  CD.  Both  Maclsaac  and 
MacMaster  were  in  the  classes  that  MacGillivary 
began  when  she  was  9 years  old. 

“It  was  always,  always  fun,”  she  says.  “He  was 
very  patient.  I don’t  remember  ever  being  pushed.” 

Chapman  is  the  antithesis  of  the  tough-talking 
teacher  who  drives  their  students  to  excel. 

He  hated  fiddle  competitions  as  a child  and 
never  wanted  any  of  his  students  to  enter  them. 
Nor  did  he  ever  push  his  students  to  record. 

“I  never  imagined  in  a million  years  that  these 
kids  were  going  to  make  records,  make  a living, 
with  the  fiddle,”  he  says.  “If  you  had  asked. Natalie 


(MacMaster)  what  she  was  thinking  of  back  then, 
she  would  have  said  she  hoped  to  play  for  a few 
dances,  maybe  a wedding. That’s  about  it.” 

These  days,  Chapman  teaches  general  music  to 
20  different  classes  in  two  public  schools  and 
offers  fiddle  as  an  extra-curricular  activity. 

Chapman  says  his  patience  comes  from  his 
own  struggle  in  learning  to  play. 

“I  don’t  consider  myself  a great  player.  I find  if 
you  have  to  work  at  something  yourself,  it’s  easi- 
er to  accept  the  mistakes  of  others.  If  everything 
comes  very  naturally,  maybe  it’s  harder  to  under- 
stand why  someone  else  has  difficulty.” 

When  Chapman  reminisces  about  his  career, 
it’s  not  just  the  famous  pupils  he  remembers. 
One  of  his  biggest  lessons  came  from  one  of  his 
slowest  pupils. 

Both  MacMaster  and  Maclsaac  played  a tune 
within  five  minutes  of  their  first  lesson,  he  says. 
But  another  student  took  six  months  to  learn  half 
a simple  song. 

“It  was  really  excruciating,”  says  Chapman.  “He 
just  couldn’t  seem  to  get  it.” 

The  student’s  parents  finally  came  to  Chapman 
and  asked  if  their  son  would  ever  be  a fiddler. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  to  say,”  he  recalls.  “I  almost 
said  ‘No,’  but  then  I though,  maybe  he  can  if  he 
tries  hard  enough.” 

“Today,  he  isn’t  just  good,  he’s  excellent.  He 
plays  dances.  He  composes.  He  has  real  talent. 
People  learn  at  different  speeds.  Just  because  it’s 
hard  for  someone  doesn’t  mean  they  won’t  be 
just  as  good,  over  time,  as  the  person  who 
learned  easily.” 

One  of  Chapman’s  purest  pleasures  is  hearing 
new  talent  for  the  first  time. Two  years  ago  he  was 
leaving  a Cape  Breton  concert  when  the  sound  of 
a new  fiddle  player  stopped  him  in  his  tracks.  He 
turned  to  see  a 1 3 -year-old  boy  on  stage. 

“When  I hear  somebody  who’s  really  good, 
who’s  new,  it  gives  me  the  shivers.  It  makes  the  hair 
go  up  on  the  back  of  my  neck.”  Q 
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Making  Every  Note  Beautiful 


On  Musical 

Intelligence 


JH  any  people  believe  that  music  is  a “tal- 
H V | ent”  in  the  sense  that  only  a few  “gift- 
I ■■  I ed”  babies  are  born  with  the  ability  to 
■ W ll  make  and  listen  to  music.  This  is 
wrong.  We  understand  now  that  music  is  a basic 
form  of  human  cognition  (Gardner,  1983;  1993). 
In  other  words,  every  human  being  is  born  “hard- 
wired” with  the  fundamental  cognitive  processes 
required  to  make  and  make  sense  of  musical 
sound  patterns  reasonably  well. 

The  concept  of  “musical  intelligence”  can  be 
summarised  in  a simple  comparison.  Consider, 
first,  that  no  human  being  is  born  literate  or 
numerate.  Instead,  all  babies  are  born  with  the 
mental  capacities  of  attention,  awareness  and 
memory  that  enable  them  to  learn  how  to  read, 
write  and  count  competently,  if  not  proficiently. 
Literacy  and  numeracy  are  achieved  through 
teaching  and  learning.  Literacy  and  numeracy  are 
neither  exceptional  gifts  nor  talents.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  have  sufficient  linguistic  and 
mathematical  intelligence  to  achieve  at  least 
competent  levels  of  literacy  and  numeracy 
through  competent  instruction. 

Here  is  my  parallel  point:  No  one  is  born  musi- 
cal. Instead,  people  are  born  with  the  innate 
capacities  of  attention,  cognition,  emotion, 
intention  and  memory  that  enable  everyone  to 
learn  how  to  make  music  and  listen  to  music 
competently,  if  not  proficiently. 

“Musicianship”  is  that  form  of  cultural  know- 
ing that  builds  upon  the  innate  processes  of  musi- 
cal intelligence.  Musicianship  can  be  taught  and 
learned.  Musicianship  is  not  an  accident  of  birth; 
it  is  neither  a gift  nor  a talent.  Musicianship  is  a 
form  of  thinking  and  knowing.  The  vast  majority 
of  people  have  sufficient  levels  of  musical  intelli- 
gence to  achieve  at  least  competent  levels  of 
musicianship  through  formal  and/or  informal 
means  of  music  education. 

So,  the  ability  to  make  music  (as  a performer, 
composer,  and  so  on)  depends  on  nature  and  nur- 
ture: it  depends  on  (a)  the  keenness  of  the  innate 


processes  that  constitute  musical  intelligence  and 
(b)  the  cluster  of  cultural  skills  and  understand- 
ings (musicianship)  that  all  people  can  learn  to  a 
competent  degree  by  means  of  effective  music 
instruction. 

What,  exactly,  does  musical  intelligence  involve? 
The  precise  answer  still  eludes  us.  Nevertheless, 
several  details  seem  clear.  Realise,  first,  that  listen- 
ing to  music  is  analogous  to  constructing  a moving 
jigsaw  puzzle.  Humans  everywhere  share  an  innate 
set  of  auditory  thinking  processes  which  allow  peo- 
ple in  different  cultures  to  make  and  make  sense  of 
their  own  musical  patterns  (e.g.,  Jazz,  Gamelan 
music,  and  North  Indian  drumming). 

At  the  most  basic  level,  says  Serafine  (1988), 
listeners  identify,  group  and  chain  short  units  of 
musical  sound  together  to  form  longer  musical 
units  (e.g.,  melodic,  rhythmic,  timbral,  and  tex- 
tural patterns).  Implicit  in  these  cognitive  acts  of 
identifying  and  grouping  sound  patterns  are  the 
additional  processes  of  remembering  musical 
patterns  across  time  spans  and  making  same-dif- 
ferent comparisons  among  musical  patterns 
(Fiske,  1 990).  In  addition  to  chaining  successive 
auditory  patterns  ‘horizontally,’  most  (but  not- 
all)  types  of  music  require  humans  to  cognise 
simultaneous  events  (e.g.,  chords). 


David  Elliott 


Other  auditory- cognitive  processes  permit  us 
to  recognise  when  and  how  musical  patterns 
begin,  repeat,  continue,  alter,  develop,  trans- 
form and  come  to  an  end.  Serafine  (1988)  calls 
these  “generic”  processes  because  they  apply  to 
everyone’s  ability  to  listen  to  every  kind  of  music 
everywhere.  Again,  these  generic  processes  take 
on  specific  “style”  characteristics  in  each  human 
culture  with  the  result  that  people  make  and  lis- 
ten to  many  different  kinds  of  music  around  the 
world. 

Since  music  makers  are  also  music  listeners, 
musical  intelligence  must  also  involve  the  hard- 
wired kinaesthetic  capacities  to  overtly  produce 
these  patterns  by  means  of  the  human  voice  and 
instruments. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  Most  importantly,  it 
means  that  musical  intelligence  (like  all  forms  of 
intelligence)  is  given  to  all  human  beings  in 
greater  and  lesser  degrees. Thus,  any  decision  by 
administrators,  teachers,  or  communities  to 
deny  children  a good  musical  education  is  politi- 
cal, not  rational.  O 

— See  references  on  page  47 
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